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A NEW ASSISTANT IN 
YOUR FIGHT AGAINST CRIME! 


Here’s something you’ve wanted ...a safe, sure 

way for private citizens to protect themselves. 

Now it’s here ... ESCORT Alarm for personal pro- 
tection. ESCORT is small ... weighs only 10 ounces... 
fits in palm, purse, or pocket. Screams out loud siren- 
like call at touch of a button. Frightens thugs! Calls for 
help at same time! Soon you will be seeing ESCORT 
advertised on television, in newspapers, magazines, on 
radio. Watch for it. It’s designed to make your job easier. 


BY LEADING LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


Captain M. T. (Lone Wolf) Gonzaullas, ommend it to any citizen. I know 
famed crime fighter who spent 31 years my fellow law enforcement officials 
with the Texas Rangers and is now vice throughout the country will wel- 
president and general manager of Atlas some the ESCORT Alarm as an 
Alarm Corp.: “ESCORT Alarm is one important personal crime fighter.” 
of the most effective and safest means C. V. Buster Kern, Sheriff, Har- 
of personal protection ever offered for ris County, Texas. 

private citizens’ use. 





“I believe the noise generated by the “In my opinion, ESCORT Alarm 
ESCORT Alarm would frighten away will offer special protection to ladies 
even the most vicious attacker.’’- who are of necessity out alone at 
Potts, Chief of Police, Little Rock, Ark. night and walking through resi- 

dential areas where the street light- 
is none too good.”—W. R. 








“I am deeply impressed with the effec- ing ) ] 
tiveness of the ESCORT Alarm, and it Hyatt, Police and Fire Commis- 
will be my pleasure to recommend it to sioner, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
anyone inte = sted as an outstz anding 

means of personal safety."’—Bill Decker, 

Sheriff, Dallas County, Texas. “My officers seeing the demonstra- 
tion were much in accord with your 
claims that ESCORT would be a 








“Police officials everywhere should wel- . . 
come the protection the alarm provides deterrent in any offense against the 
to citizens in their localities. In my opin- person.”—George W. Bichsel, Chief 
ion it will greatly help law enforcement of Police, San Antonio, Texas. 
officials in the prevention of crime.’’— 
Cato S. Hightower, Chief of Police, 
Fort Worth, .Texas. “It is my personal opinion that 
ESCORT will be of much benefit in 
I helping law enforcement agencies 
welcome the powerful protec- in the prevention of crime.’’"—L. D. 
tion this new product provides Morrison, Chief of Police, Hous- 
and can enthusiastically rec- ton, Texas. * A Each ESCORT 
FOR EMERGENCY USE ONLY. The Atlas Alarm Corpora- rae Alarm is accom- 
tion will assist the authorities in the prosecution of any- : * ° 
= who uses an ESCORT Alarm for any purpose other , ‘ Z panied by a 
than an emergency. / ’ 
1 : BONDED 
GUARANTEE 


OF PROTECTION 


“As a law enforcement official, 


‘art eal aaleimaa ” $12.95 


ATLAS ALARM CORPORATION : 


P. O. Box 6023, Dallas 22, Texas 
Attn.: Captain Gonzaullas 
Dear Sir: | am interested in ESCORT Alarm and its public service program. 


Please send me more information about how ESCORT can be put 
to work in my city. 


manufactured by 
ATLAS ALARM CORPORATION 
Worldwide Pioneers in Personal Protection 
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FBI’S ASSISTANT CHIEF RESIGNS 
By Jack Carley 
The Commercial Appeal 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, will assume the 
newly-created post of Director of University De- 
velopment at the University of Mississippi, it was 
learned recently. 

Retirement of the FBI’s inspection and training 
division head on Feb. 1 at his own request was 
verified by FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover. His ap- 
pointment as university de- 
velopment director was an- 
nounced at Oxford by Chan- 
cellor J. D. Williams. 

“In this new capacity,” 
Chancellor Williams said, 
“Mr. Clegg will seek ef- 
fective means of increasing 
the university endowment 
and will explore new 
sources of income. He will 
also represent the universi- 
ty at meetings with civic and similar groups. We 
feel most fortunate in obtaining his services for 
Ole Miss.” 

He will accept such other assignments as the 
chancellor may have for him. Mr. and Mrs. Clegg 
and their daughter will establish a home at Ox- 
ford. 

Born at Mathiston, Miss., and graduated from 
Milsaps College, Mr. Clegg has had a distinguished 
career of 27 years with the FBI. After obtain- 
ing his law degree at George Washington Univer- 
sity he entered FBI service as a special agent in 
1926. He served in the Atlanta and Chicago field 
divisions and was successively promoted to the 
grades of special agent in charge, inspector and 
assistant director—a post to which he was assign- 
ed by Mr. Hoover in 1932 and in which he has 
since served continually. 





Hugh H. Clegg 


His service has covered every phase of the mul- 
tiple activities of the FBI. His promotion to the 
post of assistant director was made at a time when 
kidnapings and racketeering were plaguing the 
country and as Congress was imposing new re- 
sponsibilities on the Federal agency. 


As long-time head of the inspection and train- 
ing division, Mr. Clegg has supervised mainten- 
ance of the FBI’s rigid administrative and dis- 
ciplinary procedures and operation of the agency’s 
two training schools, the FBI Academy for special 
agents and the FBI National Academy for state 
and local law enforcement officers. Through ac- 
tivities of the two schools Mr. Clegg came to know 
personally the thousands of special agents and 
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law enforcement officers who have been grad- 
uated from them. 

He has had particularly close contact with 
British police officials and during the early phases 
of World War II was sent to England to study 
emergency police procedures, particularly those 
followed under air raid conditions. These studies 
were the foundation for police war training in 
this country. 

Mr. Clegg has been investigatively active in 
some of the FBI’s most conspicuous cases, notably 
that of the Fuchs-Rosenberg spy ring. 

When Dr. Klaus Fuchs was arrested in England 
as a result of information furnished by the FBI, 
Mr. Clegg was sent to England with another FBI 
official to question him. ee 

In accepting his+request for retirement, FBI 
Director Hoover said: 

“TI cannot let this opportunity pass without re- 
iterating what I have already told you—how deep- 
ly I have appreciated your loyal and untiring ef- 
forts during our entire career. 

“You can take great satisfaction in knowing 
that you have made a real and lasting contribution 
in the building of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to meet the problems thrust upon it and 
which, at times, have seemed almost insurmount- 
able.” 


Edward J. Allen To Be New State 
Liquor Enforcement Chief In Ohio 


Edward J. Allen, who has made news for the 
past seven years as chief of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, Police Department, has been named by Gov- 
ernor Lausche to head the ' ; 
enforcement division of the 
Ohio Liquor Department 
and serve as a super police 
chief for the state. 

Allen was named chief of 
the Youngstown force in 
1947 by Republican Mayor 
Charles P. Henderson to rid 
the city of rackets. He came 
to Youngstown from Erie, 
Pa., where he had been on 
the police force for 11 years. 

The story of how he suc- 
ceeded in the charge given him by Mayor Hen- 
derson is well known to law enforcement officers 
everywhere. Meanwhile with the change in ad- 
ministration last year, he was replaced by a Dem- 
ocrat. Politics, however, did not deter Demo- 
cratic Governor Lausche from naming him to the 
liquor enforcement post. 





Chief Allen 


Chief Allen plans reorganization of the enforce- 
ment division to keep vice under control in the 
state. ; 
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General Chairman Of State Section 
Francis McCabe Retires From Office 


Colonel Francis J. MeCabe, chief of the Maine 
State Police, retired from active service on Feb- 
ruary 3. Colonel McCabe, 
who was elected general 
chairman of the IACP State 
and Provincial Section at 
its annual meeting in De- 
troit last fall, has requested 
that his resignation from 
that office be accepted, in- 
asmuch as he will no longer 
be connected with any law 
enforcement agency. 
rs, Under provisions of Rule 
Folndl VeCabe XVIII of the [ACP Consti- 

. tution and Rules, Colonel 
McCabe has designated Colonel Russell A Snook, 
superintendent of the New Jersey State Police 
and Vice Chairman (East) of the Section, to take 
over duties of the general chairman for the re- 
mainder of his term of office. 

Next annual meeting of the State and Provincial 
Section will be held in conjunction with the 61st 
Annual Conference of the IACP in New Orleans, 
September 26-30. 





CRIME IN LONDON DECLINES 

Information released by the statistical branch 
of Scotiand Yard indicates the number of crimes 
in London during 1953 was the lowest for 10 
years, the Police Chronicle and Constabulary 
World (London, England) reports in its January 
29th issue. 

The number of indictable offenses in 1953 was 
99,454, compared with 109,392 in 1952, a reduc- 
tion of 9.1 per cent. Practically every form of 
crime shows a decrease except in the pocket- 
picking and thefts from unattended cars cate- 
gories. 

The increases in pocket-picking, 16 per cent, 
was attributed to presence of large crowds in 
London for the Coronation celebrations. Offenses 
against the person, which includes robbery with 
violence, murders, etc., however, were up two per 
cent. Breaking offenses were down by more than 
nine per cent. Shop breaking and breaking at- 
tempts were down 14 per cent. Burglaries and 
housebreakings were only slightly down— 
610 burglaries last year compared to 613 in 1952, 
and 5,910 housebreakings compared to 5,932 the 
previous year. 

The Chronicle adds that police chiefs have 
noticed a trend in housebreaking crimes which 
suggests that the favorite time for this offense 
is while the family is watching television pro- 


[ACP Headquarters To Move 
To New D.C. Location March Ist 


Headquarters of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police will move to a new location in 
Washington, D. C., on March 1st. The new address 
is Mills Building, 17th at Pennsylvania Ave., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Association will occupy a suite of three 
rooms on the 6th floor of this building, in which 
the American Automobile Association was former- 
ly location before moving to its new building at 
1712 G Street, N. W. 

The location, selected by Executive Secretary 
Leroy Wike and retiring Executive Secretary 
Edw. J. Kelly, offers better facilities and is more 
centrally located with respect to downtown federal 
government buildings than the present headquar- 
ters. 

It will be the “fourth move” for the Association 
since its headquarters were brought to Washing- 
ton from Chicago in December 1940. Former ad- 
dresses have been 918 F Street, N. W., 1101 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W. and 1424 K Street, N. W. 





CONFERENCE BULLETIN 


Superintendent J. L. Scheuring, host to the 
61st Annual Conference of the IACP, has 
invited President Carl F. Hansson, Executive 
Secretary Leroy Wike and Retiring Execu- 
tive Secretary Edward J. Kelly to meet with 
him this month in New Orleans to map de- 
tailed plans for the event. 

Conference dates, set by the Executive 
Committee last month, are September 26 to 
30, inclusive. Conference headquarters will 
be the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Chief Scheuring advises that hotel reserv- 
ations are to be available September 26 
through 30. Members may write early for 
their reservations to IACP Conference De- 
tail, New Orleans Police Department, New 
Orleans, La. Hotels and their rate range 
are given below. 


Hotel Twin Double Single 
De Soto $ 9 $ 7 $ 5 
Jung 10-14 9-12 6.50-8 
La Salle 7-8.50 5.50-7 4.50-6 
Monteleone 10-14 8-10 6-8 
New Orleans 9 7-8 5-6 
Pontchartrain 11-15 6 6-8 
Roosevelt 14-15 10-12 6-9 
St. Charles 10-14 8-10 6-8 


(Two-room suites available at the Jung, $21 
up, and the Roosevelt, $30 up. City and state 
sales tax of 3 per cent added to scheduled 
rates.) 














“Tormade Seacou 
Manos Aere 


TECHNIQUES FOR COPING 


WITH NATURAL DISASTERS 


The Weather Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce has issued a reminder that the time 
is ripe for communities to set up their local warn- 
ing systems in preparation for the coming tornado 
season. Warning systems were an important 
factor in keeping the loss of life from tornadoes 
down to about 500 last year, even though an all- 
time record of more than 500 of these small but 
dangerous storms occurred during the year. 


The Weather Bureau suggests the following 
action be taken by cities and towns without a 
tornado warning plan: 


1. Encourage everyone living to the southwest, 
west and northwest of the locality to watch for 
and report tornadoes to a warning center, such 
as the police station or telephone exchange. Re- 
ports should be made promptly since delay can 
result in failure of the information to get through 
in time. Special watch should be kept whenever 
the sky becomes unusually threatening, or when 
the area is included in tornado forecasts issued 
by the Weather Bureau. 


2. Decide on the type of alarm to use for noti- 
fying the public when a tornado report is received 
at the warning center. In large cities the warn- 
ings are usually broadcast by the radio and tele- 
vision stations. In smaller communities prear- 
ranged signals are used to let everyone know 
that a tornado has been sighted. The type of 
warning signal should be decided after discussion 
with local police, fire and Civil Defense officials 
in order to avoid confusion with other types of 
public alarm systems in local use. 


3. Let everyone know about the warning system 
and the safety precautions to be taken when a 
tornado is approaching. To know what to do 
when a warning is received, or a tornado is seen, 
may make the difference between life and death. 


According to the Weather Bureau, a community 
warning system not only protects life in the lo- 
cality but helps make it possible for lives to be 
saved in other areas. After local warnings of an 
approaching tornado have been issued, a warning 
center can notify nearby communities when a 
tornado is moving in their direction. The near- 


est office of the Weather Bureau should also be 
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notified so that warnings can be issued to other 
towns in the path of the storm. 


Tornado forecasts are issued by the Weather 
Bureau when conditions over a general area are 
such that a tornado can develop in some part of 
the area. It is not yet possible to forecast the 
exact time and place that a tornado will strike. 
The forecasts are for the purpose of alerting local 
warning networks and the public. It is not in- 
tended that everyone should immediately run for 
cover on receipt of a forecast. Instead, people 
can be prepared to take safety precautions when 
a tornado is seen, or when a warning is issued 
that a tornado is approaching. 


A tornado is usually recognized as a spinning, 
funnel-shaped cloud extending toward the earth 
from the base of a thundercloud. Occasionally a 
tornado looks like a rope spinning down from a 
cloud. Even though part of a cloud may extend 
toward the ground and be funnel-shaped as oc- 
casionally happens when a large cloud has ragged 
edges, it is not a tornado unless it has rapidly- 
rotating motion. 


The Bureau says that as a rule the danger of 
tornadoes has ended as soon as the clouds have 
a clearing tendency, the wind shifts to a little 
north of west, and the air feels cooler and drier. 
In areas where tornadoes have been forecast, the 
Weather Bureau issues “all-clear’’ broadcasts 
when the threat has passed. 


The following tornado safety rules for individ- 
uals have been suggested by the Weather Bureau: 

1. When time permits, go to a tornado cellar, 
cave, or undergound excavation. 

2. If you are in open country move at right 
angles to the tornado’s path. If there is no time 
to escape, lie flat in the nearest depression such 
as a ditch or ravine. 
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3. If in a city or town seek inside shelter, pre- 
ferably in a steel reinforced building. STAY 
AWAY FROM WINDOWS! In homes: The 
southwest corner of the lowest floor or in the 
basement offers greatest safety. People living 
in brick or stone houses should seek other shelter, 
preferably in a storm cellar or the basement of 
a frame house. Windows on the north and east 
sides of the house may be opened to help reduce 
damage to the building. Standing against the in- 
side walls on the lower floors of an office build- 
ing offers some protection. 

4. If in schools: In city areas: Especially if 
school building is of good steel reinforced con- 
struction stay inside, away from windows, re- 
main near an inside wall on the lower floors when 
possible. AVOID AUDITORIUMS AND GYM- 
NASIUMS with large poorly-supported roofs! 

In rural schools that do not have reinforced 
construction—remove children and teachers to a 
ravine or ditch if storm shelter is not available. 

5. If in factories and industrial plants: On re- 
ceiving a tornado warning, a lookout should be 
posted to keep safety officials advised of the tor- 
nado’s approach. Advance preparation should 
be made for shutting off electrical circuits and 
fuel lines if the tornado approaches the plant. 
Workers should be moved to sections of the plant 
offering the greatest protection. 


6. Keep calm! It will not help to get excited. 
People have been killed by running out into streets 
and by turning back into the path of a tornado. 
Even though a warning is issued, chances of a 
tornado striking one’s home or location are very 
slight. Tornadoes cover such a small zone, as 
a rule, that relatively only a few places in a warn- 
ed area are directly affected. 


7. Keep tuned to your radio or television station 
for latest tornado advisory information. Do not 
call the Weather Bureau, except to report a tor- 
nado. 


(The following are reports given at the 60th 
Annual Conference of the IACP in Detroit, Mich., 
dealing with the experiences of police departments 
in ureas where tornados occurred in 1953.) 


OPERATION TORNADO 


By Chief J. V. Gunterman 
Waco, Texas, Police Department 


On the afternoon of May 11, 1953, Nature 
gathered her most terrible forces on the outskirts 
of the city of Waco, hurled them at our com- 
munity of 100,000 people—and shattered an In- 
dian myth that had stood unchallenged for cen- 
turies. The Indians were supposed to have set- 


tled at this Central Texas location on the Brazos 


River because it was an area free from violent 
storms. That myth will no more be repeated. 


Until 4:30 p. m. on that dark Monday, the Waco 
Police Department was going about its routine 
business. The U. S. Weather Bureau had warned 
that Waco was on the edge of a possible tornado 
belt, but that there was no cause for general 
alarm. 


It was just 22 minutes before the 5 p. m. traffic 
rush when office workers and clerks normally 
would stream from the buildings of the business 
district. Traffic officers were ready to handle 
that situation as they are every working day. 
Heavy rain indicated the traffic problem probab- 
ly would be a little greater that day. 


Then from the black sky came the mighty roar 
of the tornado. It thundered upon the city with 
the scream of a thousand express trains plunged 
upon a single track. It strode like some giant 
monster from another world directly across the 
very heart of the business district. Within sec- 
onds it transformed $50,000,000 worth of homes 
and business buildings into piles of junk fit only 
for the dump heap. 


The terror of the storm can be measured to 
some degree through statistics. In a five-story 
furniture company building that collapsed like 
a house of cards, 22 people were crushed to death; 
others miraculously lived to tell about it. People 
died in their cars as they rode down the streets, 
trapped in the rain of deadly bricks of the shat- 
tered buildings. 


The final total was 114 dead, more than 500 
injured. The storm wrecked 250 blocks of re- 
sidential and business property. More than 850 
houses were wrecked or badly damaged. There 
were 198 business houses completely destroyed, 
345 others badly damaged. 


Power, telephone and gas facilities were dam- 
aged or completely destroyed in the storm path 
half a mile wide and four miles long. 


All this took place in less than five minutes. 
The next hours were hectic for the Waco police 
department. It was necessary immediately to 
organize rescue crews, to organize emergency 
communication, protect property and life, to sur- 
round the disaster district and restrict the area. 


The problems that were to confront us for the 
next ten days became apparent at once. There 
were many things that we were asked to do, that 
did not come under the functions of the police de- 


‘ partment. 


This situation was met by setting up what was 
called “Disaster Headquarters,” headed by Mayor 
Ralph Wolf and broken down into the following 
divisions: personnel, legal, operations, police, 
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equipment and supplies, health, and communi- 
cations. Working hand in hand with the Citizens 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce, radio and 
newspapers, these organizations received infor- 
mation first hand and passed it on to the waiting 
public. This organization while doing a superb 
job of coordinating the facilities at hand to cope 
with the activities as they arose, found itself 
handicapped and shut off from the points of con- 
gregation and distribution of necessary equip- 
ment. After much discussion between the sepa- 
rate division heads it was found that it would have 
been better if the headquarters had been set up 
as a mobile unit capable of being operated from 
the sidewalk and moved at will or as the occasion 
arose. A splendid example of this, and shown 
by the efficient work that was done during the 
disaster, is the radio and telephone and communi- 
cations bus operated by the Texas Department of 
Public Safety. 

The next apparent need was for the control of 
traffic that converged on Waco—principally 
sightseers. This was solely a responsibility of 
the police department and it brought on traffic 
problems that we had never had occasion to cope 
with. Routes were needed for rescue workers 
going to and from different locations of need, 
streets clogged by these sightseers were needed 
by ambulances traveling to and from the disaster 
area. Routes were needed by trucks for hauling 
debris to and from the disposal grounds or points 
of salvage. 

Since routes into and out of the area needed 
to be kept open, requests were made to the public 
by radio for volunteer police and the response 
was in more than sufficient numbers. These 
volunteer police were advised to meet at a cen- 
trally located point outside of the devasted area 
and were divided into groups. From each group 
one man was selected to act as supervisor and di- 
rected to needed points to direct traffic at the 
heaviest used intersections and routes that were 
to be kept open. It was found that communica- 
tions with these men and officers was very poor. 


In the future, streets to the hospitals, morgues, 
supply centers, disaster headquarters and heavy 
equipment gathering centers will be designated 
and marked as emergency thoroughfares. All po- 
lice officers and auxiliary police should be fami- 
liar with such routes and should be drilled in keep- 
ing such streets open, directing traffic onto alter- 
nate routes when necessary. 

In addition to the large amount of vehicular 
traffic there was also a great number of pedes- 
trians. It soon became apparent that there were 
too many people in the disaster area. We then 
designated a restricted area, with a system of 
passes that allowed only the necessary people to 
enter the disaster area. Headquarters was set 
up outside the disaster area.and people were 
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screened at that location. The officers in charge 
were informed each morning by the disaster head- 
quarters what workmen were needed and who 
was to be allowed in the area, and passes were 
issued only to those who came under these classi- 
fications. These passes were issued with an ex- 
piration date and time, a point of entry and de- 
stination, with the exception of utility and other 
emergency workers who were subject to call over 
the entire area. This system of passes eliminated 
unnecessary personnel from the area. Due to 
strict enforcement and careful screening this sys- 
tem was a complete success. 

We were confronted with the problems of car- 
ing for property. Mainly with locating it in a 
place of safety. Each department has its own 
way in which to handle this situation, but not in 
the enormous amount which was placed in our 
hands. After our facilities were completely filled 
we used the National Guard Armory. In addition 
to the great amount of other property, there were 
approximately 2,000 disabled automobiles that 
had to be moved and cared for. These were 
taken to designated lots and checked in by license 
number. 


Looting it is believed was held to minimum by 
an organized patrol system but the downtown 
area had to be patrolled on foot and was divided 
into sections with one Police Officer, one Air 
Police, and one National Guard assigned to each 
section. The outlying and residential sections 
were under constant surveillance by patrol cars. 





IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 
By Chief William P. Finneran 
Worcester, Mass., Police Department 


I will try to tell you how our department, 
of which I am terrifically proud, operated in the 
emergency which struck our city of Worcester on 
June 9, 1953. The day had dawned hot and sul- 
try ; at mid-afternoon the sun shined wanly. About 
four o’clock the sky began to darken. There was 
no wind. We thought a good thunder storm was 
brewing, for while we had read of tornadoes in 
other sections of the country, we knew they just 
didn’t happen in good old New England! Then, 
off to the northwest, the sky became black with 
copper colored clouds; it began to rain—a deluge. 
Hailstones, as large as golf balls, differentiated 
this storm from others. 

Then I received a telephone call, informing me 
that Brookside, a home for some 200 aged resi- 
dents, was leveled. Another told me that the 
Great Brook Valley Housing Development had 
been greatly damaged. I decided that ‘it did hap- 
pen in Worcester’. 

In extolling the work of the Worcester Police 
Department, which includes our fine organiza- 
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DELCO-REMY 
EXTRA-OUTPUT 
GENERATORS 
AND MATCHING 
REGULATORS 


(Medium Duty— 40 and 50 Amperes) 


Delco-Remy extra-output generators are an economical 
answer to the electrical needs of cruising taxicabs, suburban 
police cars, rural mail cars... other vehicles with additional 
lights, two-way radios, special electrical equipment in 
moderate to heavy-duty service. For this type of operation, 
these Delco-Remy extra-output generators offer the triple 
advantages of low initial cost, simple installation and eco- 
nomical maintenance. 


DELCO-REMY 40-AMP. GENERATOR has low cut-in 
. .. Charges at curb idle from 11 to 17 amperes. .. attains 
full output at 18 mph when using a three-inch pulley. 


DELCO-REMY 50-AMP. GENERATOR has slightly 
higher cut-in, about 9 mph... . attains full output at 19 mph 
. . . for vehicles customarily operating at higher speeds, 
with minimum of slow driving. 


See your nearest United Motors distributor for further infor- 
mation and application data. 
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DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


DELCO-REMY 


Division, General Motors Corporation 
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DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


DELCO-REMY 


Division, General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 


DELCO-REMY 
ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


GENERATOR 


(ALTERNATOR) 


A.C.-D.C. charging system for vehicles 
with extra-heavy electrical loads 


Here’s the answer for “problem” vehicles—Delco-Remy’s 
new long-lived A.C.-D.C. charging system! It’s specifically 
designed to meet the extra-heavy electrical demands of 
police prowl cars, big city taxis, and other vehicles equipped 
with two-way radio, floodlights or any extra electrical units 

. ample current reserve picks up discharged battery 
quickly in operation. 


With output ranging from 30-40 amperes at curb idle to 
90 amperes at higher engine speeds, the new Delco-Remy 
A.C.,-D.C. charging system meets all electrical needs under 
the toughest operating conditions. Included in the new 
system is the A.C. generator (alternator), a matching regu- 
lator for accurate voltage control and a rugged, dependable 
dry-plate rectifier which converts generator A.C. output to 
direct current. 


Application packages for popular makes of cars and trucks 
are now available. The conversion job is simple, complete 
and profitable. For further details and for application data, 
call on your nearest United Motors distributor. 








tion of auxiliary police, I want to say that its 
operation was made more efficient by the splendid 
work of other departments: fire, public works, civ- 
il defense—in fact all the agencies which make up 
the operating part of our city. This, of course, 
includes City Manager Francis J. McGrath, who 
was tireless in his efforts throughout the emer- 
gency, along with our city councillors. 

Throughout this terrible calamity there was 
the greatest cooperative effort I have ever seen. 


Only a few months before we had placed 28 
new police cruisers into service, giving us a total 
of 44 cruisers, each equipped with a mobile radio 
unit as part of our three-way communications 
system. There was talk about the tremendous 
outlay of money at the time of their purchase, 
but after their overwhelming performance during 
the disaster, it was generally agreed they were 
worth their weight in gold. 


It is fairly definitely established that the tor- 
nado started in Petersham some twenty odd miles 
northwest of Worcester and reached Worcester 
at about 5:15 P. M. In the next ten minutes, po- 
lice headquarters and I, in turn, were notified. 
At 5:25 P. M. off-duty members of the police de- 
partment and auxiliary police were called to duty, 
and an order given to muster all available am- 
bulances and dispatch them to the stricken 
areas. 

It is difficult to describe the wonderful re- 
sponse. Within the hour there were 400 regular 
and 600 auxiliary police on duty. Most of our 
auxiliary police had at least two years of train- 
ing or instruction and took their posts alongside 
of the regular members of the force. Not only 
did they aid in traffic control and regular police 
patrol, but they worked all through the night with 
our regular police officers in searching wreckage 
and debris for the dead, dying and injured who 
were rushed to our local hospitals in ambulances, 
cruisers, trucks, and most anything that rolled. 


I had set up temporary headquarters on Tacoma 
Street in the heart of the Great Brook Valley de- 
velopment and was in constant touch with top 
police officials in charge of designated sections 
of our devastated area through inter-car radio 
so that a definite picture of activities was con- 
stantly before us. 


First aid stations were set up in several places 
where those not too badly injured were treated 
at the scene. Police sound-equipped cruisers, 
along with private-owned sound trucks, were 
utilized throughout the area for the purpose of 
issuing police orders and furnishing necessary ad- 
vice or instruction to those directly affected. 


To watch our busy police cruisers and ambu- 
lances operate at the disaster scene would make 
any police official proud. Add to this some 30 or 
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40 additional police cruisers from Quincy, New- 
ton, Brookline, Lowell, and other cities through- 
out Massachusetts that reported to Worcester po- 
lice headquarters without solicitation to help out. 
Also, some 15 to 20 ambulances dispatched to the 
scene from cities and towns, some of them far dis- 
tant from Worcester. Add to this the fact that 
I received several telephone calls from chiefs of 
police, advising that they had police officers and 


cruisers standing by awaiting my orders; these 
offers came from cities such as Providence, 
R. I., Fall River, Mass., and others. Nothing 


pleased me more in my 37 years of police service, 
and I feel that I will never be able to express 
proper appreciation to the heads of the several 
police departments concerned. 

The wonderful contribution by 
nurses who responded immediately to our several 
hospitals and first aid stations was a tribute to 
organizational efforts under our civil defense set- 
up. The Red Cross, Salvation Army, Catholic 
Charities, Council Churches, Community Council 
and other relief agencies responded nobly in pro- 
viding food, clothing and shelter to those in need. 


doctors and 


For security purposes, it was decided to call out 
the National Guard to patrol the devastated area 
and thereby valuable aid was rendered to the po- 
lice authorities. It was fortunate that two com- 
panies of the 101st Infantry were scheduled to 
report at the Worcester Armory at 7:00 P. M. 
for their weekly drill session. These two com- 
panies were immediately dispatched to the 
stricken area where they were joined by the en- 
tire division at about midnight. They carried out 
their important assignment until June 21st when 
they departed from the area. 


Of course, sightseers were a problem. From 
June 9th we effectively blocked off the stricken 
area, located in the northeastern corner of Wor- 
cester. Main arteries were opened as fast as pos- 
sible and traffic was kept on the move. To add 
to our general traffic problems, a long section of 
our main traffic artery in the devastated area 
was under construction, which necessitated the 
setting up of suitable detours. In addition, road 
and building equipment was sent into the area 
from all points throughout the state and in some 
instances from out of state. This equipment 
consisted of road scrapers, bulldozers, trucks, 
tractors, cranes, air compressors, lighting equip- 
ment. All this, while necessary to the rehabili- 
tation effort, did increase our traffic problem. 


In order to properly control the movement of 
traffic, it was sometimes necessary to establish 
road blocks and divert traffic several miles from 
the devastated area. In addition to our regular 
police and auxiliary we received valuable assist- 
ance from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles who 
detailed as high as 40 inspectors at various times 
during the high emergency period. 
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Faurot 


ULTRA-VIOLET “BLACK” LIGHT KIT 


No. 824 € 


Operates on 
Batteries 
and 
Current 


Alternate 


The Faurot portable Ultra-Violet Twin “Black” Light 
Kit is unbeatable in performance and versatility. 
The lamp can be used anywhere as it is compact, 
light weight and designed to operate from either 
long life batteries or from A.C. outlet. This permits 
maximum speed and efficiency at all times, both 


in the field as well as in the laboratory. 


The kit can be carried over the shoulder by means 


of a supporting strap, leaving both hands free for 


Ultra-Violet investigation. 








Price 


$56.00 


F.O.B., N.Y.C. 


USES INCLUDE: 
*% Examining laundry marks and clothing. 
* Apprehending ‘‘false”’ fire alarm box offenders. 
* Examining questioned documents. 
* Examining adhesives, papers, oils, paints, etc. 


* Determining stolen goods through application 
of invisible powders, paste, ink and crayon. 


* Detecting tampered envelopes, watermarks, in- 

visible writing, erasures and hand writing. 
The Ultra-Violet ‘‘Black’’ Light Kit is equipped with a Twin 
““Black"’ Light Lamp and cord, heavy duty batteries, bat- 
tery cord adapter, a sturdy carrying case with shoulder 
strap, five jars Ultra-Violet invisible powders, three Ultra- 
Violet Crayons, Ultra-Violet invisible ink and a tube Ultra- 
Violet paste. 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


World's Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 











It was immediately apparent after the disaster 
struck that a suitable pass system would neces- 
sarily have to be established to control the pass- 
ing of vehicles and pedestrians into the area. Six 
stations were set up for the issuance of these 
passes to home,owners, residents, contractors, 
insurance adjusters, federal, state and city offi- 
cial agencies, etc. The screening and issuance 
of these passes controlled the entrance into the 
area of unauthorized persons, including question- 
able salesmen of building material, household 
equipment, etc. Of course, this is in no way 
criticism of the reputable building supply con- 
cerns and contractors who cooperated in so many 
ways to aid in rehabilitation work. The issuance 
of these passes did enable the clean-up crews and 
the public utility organizations to work speedily 
and unhindered. Cooperation of the residents was 
admirable. 


Eight clearing stations were set up at different 
points in the devastated area to furnish informa- 
tion on all matters to the residents. Our police 
“sound cars” working in liaison with these clear- 
ing stations relayed all pertinent information 
throughout the area which was without means 
of communication. 


With commercial power out, lighting of the 
devastated area for security purposes after dark 
became quite a problem. Valuable aid was given 
to the police by our fire department with their 
auxiliary lighting units, augmented by the U. S. 
Navy and fire equipment from neighboring com- 
munities, which was unbelievably generous as 
was the response of police departments for ad- 
ditional police officers. 


Auxiliary police were withdrawn on July 5th 
and the regular police force skeletoned over the 
entire devastated area. 


This is a story that could go on, and on. The 
ramifications of such a disaster are endless, but 
one thing was proven to me and to everyone else 
who had anything to do with bringing order out 
of chaos and that is—the essential goodness of 
people and their great desire to help when the 
chips are down. 


And so the annals of Worcester’s police depart- 
ment contain the official story of a tornado—a 
freak of Nature, as far as New England is con- 
cerned, which began some twenty odd miles 
northwest of Worcester, when hot and cold air 
came together, fought for supremacy, and de- 
veloped into the whirling, devastating vortex 
which whipped 40 miles across Central Massa- 
chusetts passing through the northeastern part of 
Worcester where it caused: 


93 deaths, 1,200 injured, 10,000 homeless, 1,200 
parcels of property damaged, 2,500 family units 
totally or partially destroyed, 250 buildings totally 
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destroyed, and an estimated damage and loss of 
$32,000,000. 

The swath varying from one quarter to three 
quarters of a mile in width is still visible and will 
be for some time, although the ravages are rapid- 
ly being erased as courageous residents rebuild 
their homes. 

This terrible disaster in Worcester proves that 
‘it can happen here’ and, therefore, no city, town 
or hamlet in these United States can make ex- 
cuses for not establishing an emergency setup to 
handle such incidents without delay. 


OUR TORNADO EXPERIENCE 
By Chief Frank W. Story 
Cleveland, Ohio, Police Department 


Cleveland has had disasters in the past. Cleve- 
land has even had a tornado or two in recent times 
and, while all emergencies have been well handled 
by the proper authorities, there is still room for 
improvement. 

Our tornado of Monday, June 8, 1953, was un- 
doubtedly the most severe to hit any large city 
in current history. Cleveland, being on the south- 
erly shore of Lake Erie, is not unused to high 
winds and violent rainstorms. As a result, the 
relatively heavy wind and rainstorm that struck 
several sections of the city about 9:00 p. m., went 
almost unnoticed. 

At 9:30 we received information that the United 
States Weather Bureau reported a tornado in the 
vicinity of .Cleveland and that its course could 
not be predicted. We immediately broadcast this 
information to all of the 57 or more police and 
fire systems in the Greater Cleveland area. Cleve- 
land and its environs are extremely fortunate in 
having a radio system which permits us to reach 
every police car, every piece of fire apparatus, 
every police station and fire station in the area 
immediately and by means of a single broadcast. 

About 10:20 p. m. one of the television stations 
flashed a bulletin to the effect that a tornado was 
in the making and had struck somewhere west 
of Cleveland. Most persons who witnessed this 
TV flash assumed the storm, which had just pass- 
ed over, was the tail-end of the tornado mentioned 
in the flash and thought no more about it. 

The Weather Bureau at about the same time 
furnished somewhat similar, but still vague, in- 
formation along the same lines. No reports were 
received from citizens, when suddenly about 76 
percent of the city was without electric power; 
however, very few reports were being received 
by our radio dispatching headquarters. 

The first real intimation our department had 
was when our electrical power supply suddenly 
dropped from a normal 120 V. to about 90 V. This 
was not sufficient current to operate our auto- 
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—top quality components plus 
years-ahead design give you 
communications you can depend 


upon—always! 


Departmental control of uninterrupted com- 
munications—24 hours a day—are vital to 
modern police work. That’s why Motorola sys- 
tems, famed for ’round-the-clock dependability, 
are first choice of 70% of the nation’s radio- 
equipped police departments. 
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Better parts, years-ahead design, and precision 
workmanship guarantee the kind of performance 
you’ve learned to expect from Motorola equip- 
ment. Eight exclusive Motorola improvements 
give you time-tested durability . . . lowest over- 
all maintenance. The Motorola ‘‘Permakay”’ 
wave filter eliminates 15 nuisance tuning ad- 
justments forever! 

Check the facts! Let an experienced Motorola 
engineer in your vicinity give you the complete 
Motorola 2-way Radio story soon! 


For details, write Dept. 2286-PC today! 


When answering this advertisement, please mention ‘Item 5380” 





matic relays, tone contacts, selective calling and 
other electronic devices. Transmitter power and 
receiver sensitivity were both adversely effected. 
About this time straggling reports of property 
damage, fallen power lines, trees and personal 
injury were being received from our radio cars. 
Later it was learned 90 percent of the telephones 
in the effected area had been disrupted, and this 
then accounted for our not getting direct tele- 
phone calls from citizens from those areas. 


Our telephone lines were jammed by hundreds 
and hundreds of calls mainly from other areas of 
Cleveland where no extensive damage was ex- 
perienced, mostly complaining of power failure. 
This jamming of telephone lines prevented what 
few calls that could originate in the effected 
areas from reaching us. 


In addition to the drop in voltage, certain of 
the cars could not break through to central one 
moment and the next moment their messages 
would come through quite clearly. It seemed some- 
thing was periodically blocking the radio mes- 
sages. 


Later it was discovered this phenomena was 
brought about by unprecedented electrical dis- 
turbances in the entire area. The horizon was 
illuminated almost constantly and this lighting, 
or natural electrical discharge, had the effect of 
paralyzing both receiving and transmitting ap- 
paratus on a large number of our radio-equipped 
cars. 


The Cleveland police department has, for the 
past three or four years, been very active in the 
promotion of Civil Defense and the organizating 
of an auxiliary police force and at this time have 
some 1,200 to 1,400 trained auxiliary policemen, 
who could be called into service in the event of 
enemy action or other catastrophy. The problem 
was how to alert them. 


We did have an alerting system, but this was 
predicated upon a general alert by means of sirens 
and personal notification by telephone. 


The general alert by sirens was not used in 
this case and the consensus is we were correct 
in not using it, as it would probably have result- 
ed in too widespread unrest of our citizens and 
would have brought a deluge of curiosity seekers 
to impede rescue operations. 


The telephone system, as we have pointed out, 
was almost useless due to the jamming of circuits 
by thousands of users all trying to get connections 
at one time. In fact, it has been reported one 
official of the city of Cleveland tried unsuccess- 
fully to contact police headquarters by telephone 
for over twenty minutes. 


Within twenty minutes after the tornado had 
struck we had succeeded in getting about two- 
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thirds of the force on duty into the devastated 
areas, which were roughly about three in num- 
ber, and by midnight we had about 300 auxiliary 
policemen on duty. 


Due to the lack of street lights and the lack of 
telephone service, the greatest difficulty we ex- 
perienced was that of determining the approxi- 
mate location, or perimeters, of the devastated 
sections until daylight made it possible to make 
visual survey. 

Another difficulty we had to overcome was the 
overcrowding of hospitals adjacent to these areas 
by citizens bringing injured to them. Again lack 
of telephonic communication hampered this oper- 
ation. 

We solved it by placing a three-way radio car 
at each of the hospitals and through liaison with 
them had patients transferred to other hospitals 
in the city. 


The hospitals in the area were almost paralyzed 
because of power failure. None of them had any 
auxiliary power for use in their emergency or 
operating rooms. This condition was alleviated 
in part by small auxiliary power units furnished 
by the police and fire departments. 


Our first efforts, naturally, were directed to- 
ward the rescue of injured persons. 


The next, and this consumed a large percent 
of our manpower during the earlier hours, was 
the deploying of regular and auxiliary police offi- 
cers and a number of members of military and 
veteran organizations, who had volunteered, to 
the duty of guarding these areas against looting. 
We believe the prompt action by police in this 
regard paid dividends in that not one case of 
authentic looting has been reported. True, there 
were some reports of stolen property, but these 
did not exceed and, in fact, were less, than those 
normally reported in this area during compara- 
ble periods. 


The National Guard was alerted and their 
services requested by the Mayor of Cleveland 
upon my recommendation, at about 2 a. m. and 
before 8 a. m. a goodly number of them had been 
assembled and placed on duty to augment the 
guarding of the destroyed, and in some cases, 
adandoned buildings and homes and to regulate 
traffic along main thoroughfares surrounding the 
areas. 


This was a difficult problem, as literally thous- 
ands of people from all sections of the city and 
its environs crowded into the area and it was 
just impossible the first day to separate those 
having legitimate business there from the idle 
curiosity seekers. 


The city had personnel from its street, shade 
tree and forestry departments on the job before 
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daylight to clear away fallen utility poles and 
trees and the same was true of the various util- 
ities, who were prompt and active in cutting 
down live wires and clearing the streets of fallen 
wires and poles and in shutting off gas valves, etc. 

Early in the morning, following this, we noticed 
a number of debris clearing crews with bulldozers 
and other heavy apparatus, working in the area 
and were agreeably surprised that, without the 
formality of a request from anyone in authority, 
this equipment and crews were furnished by 
neighboring communities and by certain indus- 
trial corporations. 


Through the combined efforts of this personnel 
some of the main thoroughfares through the de- 
vastated areas were sufficiently cleared by noon 
of Tuesday, June 9th, to permit limited traffic to 
proceed, and in the next 48 hours the main thor- 
oughfares were entirely cleared, although it took 
several more days before the side streets could 
be cleared of debris and rubble to permit traffic 
to use them with any degree of safety. 


The Red Cross and Salvation Army had person- 
nel on the scene in a matter of hours and furnished 
untold aid and comfort to the victims of this dis- 
aster as well as to the personnel of the various 
services active in the area. This included the Na- 
tional Guardsmen, firemen, regular and auxili- 
ary policemen, Civil Defense workers, as well as 
employees of the utilities companies. 


The police were placed on a twelve-hour duty 
period, although many of them were on duty for 
as many as 18 hours before they could be relieved. 


During the early hours following the striking 
of this tornado I, and all my staff and those of 
the military, envisioned a great number of deaths 
and casualties due to the terrific impact on re- 
sidences, commercial buildings, schools and 
churches. Again we were agreeably surprised. 
There were only 8 deaths directly attributable to 
this tornado and 154 persons injured. There was 
a total of 2,704 buildings damaged, 65 of which 
were damaged beyond repair; 457 residences 
sustained major damage and 1,139 residences 
suffered a lesser amount. One church was com- 
pletely ruined, 12 churches damaged; 21 business 
or commercial buildings destroyed; 91 business 
or commercial buildings damaged; 14 schools, 
hospitals and other public institutions damaged; 
536 garages or sheds destroyed and 338 garages 
or sheds damaged. 


When one reviews the great amount of property 
damage sustained in the comparatively compact 
area, it is indeed remarkable that so few casualties 
resulted. 

There was little or no panic among the persons 
residing in these areas and we believe the prompt 
action in getting police and fire personnel and 
equipment into the area gave these people the as- 
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surance that everything possible was being done 
for them. In fact, we used our sound truck to 
good advantage in this service. 

Conclusicns 

1. We must have a more efficient alerting 
system, both for police and Civil Defense person- 
nel, this alerting system to be independent of the 
general alert by sirens and less reliance placed on 
wire communications. 

2. Hospitals and police departments to provide 
auxiliary electrical power. 

3. Recruitment of more Civil Defense person- 
nel, particularly for auxiliary police and debris 
clearing sections. 

4. We must also have a more effective means 
of coordinating various other mobile radio serv- 
ices, such as the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., the Municipal Light, taxicab companies, etc. 
These systems can all help immeasurably in set- 
ting the perimeter of the seriously damaged areas. 
Our first scattered reports came via radio from 
the relatively few police units which happened 
to be in the damaged areas. 

5. The moderately damaged areas, which still 
had telephone communication, saturated the tele- 
phone lines with calls and effectively prevented 
the few telephones in service in the damaged 
areas from being used. As a matter of fact, it 
was almost possible to plot the most seriously 
damaged areas by the lack of telephone com- 
plaints. If, as has been planned, taxicab, gas 
company and other services can be coordinated 
during such times, we could have obtained infor- 
mation from such taxicabs, gas company cars, 
etc., as may have beén in the area. 

6. Air observation, plus photography, could help 
determine the perimeter of the damaged area and 
to determine other and more specific information. 
(Steps are now being taken in Cleveland to ob- 
tain such observation. We have now been offered 
the use of privately owned, twin-engined aircraft, 
well-equipped with radio, navigational and land- 
ing equipment. The pilot-owners of these air- 
craft have offered their services to establish the 
perimeter of disasters. These men know Cleve- 
land from the ground and from the air intimately.) 

We are presently setting up procedures which 
will permit us to alert these men, to convey them 
to the airport via police cruisers and to direct ac- 
tivities as the result of observations made from 
these planes. An actual airborne test has been 
made of this plan and the results far exceeded 
our rather optimistic expectations. It was simple 
to direct the planes via two-way radio to various 
targets throughout the city and to report condi- 
tions around those targets to police headquarters 
with surprising accuracy. 

It is our firm intention to work constantly for 
the adoption of these reforms so that subsequent, 
and perhaps even more severe, disasters will find 
us in an even better state of preparedness. 
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MODEL 12 SHOWN 


When the community calls, preparedness in police work is essential, 
and dependable firearms are vital. You can always count on 
Winchester for the finest in repeating firearms. 





Every Winchester part from barrel to safety is precision-machined 
: and hand finished to give the smooth and unfailing performance 
demanded by rugged police work. 

Equip your squad cars with Winchester firearms... they are always 
ready for any situation. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


PRODUCTS OF 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 





MODEL 07. A 351 caliber WINCHESTER self-loading 
rifle with five or ten-shot magazine. Shoots as fast 
as you can pull the trigger. From $140.20*° 







MODEL 12. The jam-proof slide action of this take-down 
hammerless shotgun makes the Model 12 an all-around 
favorite for emergency use. 20” cylinder bore barrel. 
Chambered for 2%4” 12-gauge buckshot loads. $93.85° 
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*Prices subject to change without notice. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 











Washington State 
Renews Tts pbttack 
Ou “lhaffie pbccideute 


There’ll be no cease-fire in the war against 
traffic violators in the State of Washington, Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie has declared. 


Pointing to results achieved in the special No- 
vember-December traffic enforcement emphasis 
program, the chief executive immediately ordered 
a new three-month campaign that will single out 
specific violations and principal targets. 


The governor indicated that there would be 
increased use of radar, spotting planes, and heli- 
copter surveillance, as well as increased use of 
non-conspicuous vehicles and plainclothes person- 
nel for surveillance purposes. Use of light planes 
will be stepped up with improved weather con- 
ditions, and the State Patrol has placed an order 
for three additional radar units. 


During the November-December traffic en- 
forcement emphasis program there were seven 
fatalities resulting from drinking and driving 
compared with 23 for the same period in 1952. 
Deaths caused by speed dropped from 45 in No- 
vember and December of 1952 to 25 in 19538, 
while fatalities from failure to yield the right-of- 
way dropped from 28 to 10. 

There were 56 fewer traffic fatalities in the 
two-month period ending New Year’s Eve than 
in November and December of 1952, and about 
1,000 fewer personal injuries. During the first 
nine months of 1953 there was a 14 per cent in- 
crease in traffic injuries over 1952, and had this 
trend continued during the last two months of 
1953, the injury figure could have been 2,000 
greater than it actually was at the year’s end. 
It was estimated that the property-damage sav- 
ings was between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000. 


“Support for an all-out enforcement campaign 
using every legal means available has been amaz- 
ing,” Governor Langlie said. ‘Hundreds of in 
dividuals and scores of organizations have writ- 
ten to express their appreciation, approval, and 
cooperation. Our mail has been reflecting a 
strong desire on the part of the motoring public 
to continue the war against traffic violators— 
particularly the 15 per cent of the vehicle oper- 
ators who are causing most of the accidents. 


“Continued emphasis on the hearing program 
will facilitate the removal of the dangerous 15 
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The December issue of the Police Chief 
carried a story by Governor Arthur B. Lang- 
lie about the State of Washington’s all-out 
drive against traffic accidents in the final 
two months of 1953. This is a follow-up to 
that story, citing results of the program 


and telling future plans. 


per cent from the highways,” he said, “but it will 
also be necessary for the other 85 per cent of the 
highway users to observe the rules of the road 
religiously at all times if we are to make Wash- 
ington the safest state in the nation in which to 
drive a car. The rules of the road can be stated 
in three simple words: Caution, Compliance, 
Courtesy.” 


Approval of the use of non-uniformed officers 
and cars not painted in gaudy color combinations 
was voiced by members of a conference called by 
the governor the last week in December. Attend- 
ing this were representatives of state, county, and 
city governments, law enforcement agencies, 
schools, news media, motor vehicle associations, 
and professional groups. Their approval coin- 
cided with the overwhelming approval expressed 
in correspondence received at the governor’s of- 
fice. 

“We saved 37 lives last year under the five- 
year average,” Governor Langlie said. 


“We have stressed highway safety for years and 
we have achieved the best record among the west 
ern states for the lowest ratio of fatalities. From 
a statistical standpoint we have won many safety 
awards, but we want to stop thinking in terms of 
statistics and think in terms of life and limb. And 
every life lost on our highways is one life too 
many. 


“If such a thing were possible that we could 
hold the 1954 traffic fatality loss to one single 
person, we would still continue our safety cam- 
paign just as aggressively in 1955 with the am- 
bition to save even that one life,” the governor 
said. 


Upon conclusion of the January through March 
program, a new “front” in the traffic war will 
be launched to emphasize one or more specific 
phases of the continuing enforcement program. 


“The assault upon infractions will be carried 
along a year-round front, with special offensives 
on chronological sectors where we know from 
past experience that certain types of violations 
show seasonal insurgence,”’ the governor said. 
“This is one war in which there won’t be an ar- 
mistice.”’ 
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Calibers: 


.38 Special (mid range, 
regular or high speed loads) 


.22 Long Rifle 
(regular or high speed) 
Sights: 

COLT ACCRO 


Stocks: 
Full-checkered Walnut 











A Colt will never let you down... 


ADJUSTABLE SIGHTS! (1/8” standard, 1/10” available) Designed 
to give you a far more accurate sighting plane. Rear: COLT ACCRO 
—F is inlet into the frame, won’t get out of adjustment. Simple, positive 
windage and elevation adjustment, one minute clicks. Front: glare- 
proof, ramp type with holster-free blade. 


“TROOPER” SERVICE MODEL $ 7/50 


HERE’S A GUN you've just got to see to 
appreciate. 

The new Colt “Trooper” is the most 
accurate, all-around service revolver yet 
developed. It combines the famous, ad- 
justable Accro rear target sight with a 
quick-draw, ramp-type front sight to give 
you target accuracy in a holster sidearm. 
With the ruggedest construction and the 
toughest steels ever built into any re- 


that’s why it’s the arm of law and order! 


COLT‘S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








¢ Hartford 15, Connecticut 





volver, it will take amy standard factory 
load of its caliber ... and be master of 
any situation. 

The “Trooper” is a gun made to order 
for peace officers who train for target 
accuracy in service, or who use their serv- 
ice revolvers in match competition. It 
features the hammer safety and double 
cylinder-lock that make Colt revolvers 
super-safe as well as dependable. 


FOR THE MASTER SHOOTER — 
on special order) fast-cocking 
wide spur hammer ($2.75 extra), 
and tournament type custom Wal- 
nut Stocks ($5.50 extra). Sold as 
accessories: wide spur hammer 
$6.50; custom stocks $7.50. 














keep tight traffic control with officers 
mounted on HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


il yi keeps motorists “on the straight 
and narrow” like the sight of a mounted 
officer on a solo Harley-Davidson. And now that 
spring and summer are just around the corner 
... alert cities and police departments will find 
this proven work-horse gives unsurpassed traffic 
control, Motorists respect the speed, the ma- 
neuverability and the power that enables the 
officer to handle every situation, even in peak 
traffic. As a result, drivers act accordingly, drive 
more carefully and obey laws and regulations. 








| BETTER TRAFFIC CONTROL 
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Yes, Harley-Davidson solo motorcycles will 
provide your city, large or small, with tight 
traffic control. Leading police departments all 
over the country have learned they can depend 
on these sturdy two-wheelers in any emergency. 
Get the facts about the 1954 Golden Anniversary 
models and what they can do for your commu- 
nity from your Harley-Davidson dealer today. 
He has your copy of the illustrated booklet — 
“More Effect ive Police Power.” Or, write Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Chief John W. Polcyn, head of the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Police Department since 1945, was re- 
cently presented the sixth annual good govern- 
ment award of the Milwaukee Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, marking a new high in good public 
relations for his department—well-merited by the 
efficiency and accomplishments of the Chief and 
his personnel. 

Presenting the award, Chairman Willard Lar- 
sen of the Jaycee Award Committee, said: 

“For over 8 years, you have served the people 
of Milwaukee with loyalty, devotion and diligence. 
Your effort to keep Milwaukee free from crime, 
corruption and vice have received the attention 
and deep respect not only of your fellow citizens, 
but of the people interested in and devoted to good 
government everywhere. 

“During your administration as Chief of Police, 
you have inaugurated many worthwhile projects 
which have directly benefited the entire citizenry 
and which have made Milwaukee a better and 
finer place in which to live. 

“Your creation of the Youth Aid Bureau, de- 
signed to understand better the problem of youth, 
has helped to curb juvenile delinquency in Mil- 
waukee. Your establishment of the Bureau of 
Personnel and Public Relations has provided your 
police officers with an opportunity to air their 
grievances and complaints and has bolstered the 
morale of the entire Police Department. Under 
your administration, a Police Aid Program has 
been established which instructs teen-age boys 
regarding the administrative workings of the Po- 
lice Department and trains them for future po- 
lice work. 

“As Chief of Police, you have saved Milwaukee. 
taxpayers money and, at the same time, have pro- 
vided greater efficiency in your department. You 
have pioneered parking permits which have in- 
creased the city’s income by an estimated one mil- 
lion dollars. 

“In recent years, one of your most noteworthy 
projects has been in the field of Human and Race 
Relations. Under your direction, “A Guide to 
Understand Race and Human Relations” has been 
published. This booklet, designed to provide the 
Milwaukee police force with a better understand- 
ing of human relations, has received nation-wide 
praise. 

“Because of your outstanding work in the field 
of human relations, you have been presented with 
the Eighth Annual Award of the Interracial Fed- 
eration of Milwaukee County. 
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Chie, Poleyu Houcred 
Sy MUdlwaukee Yaycees 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EFFORTS 
AND GOOD POLICE SERVICE 
BRING ACCOLADES TO CHIEF 


“The fact that you served as President of the 
Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association and on 
the executive committee of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police has brought credit 
to the Milwaukee Police Department.” 

Accepting the award with a tribute to the city 
and the people he serves, Chief Poleyn com- 
mented: 

“I do not accept this honor entirely for myself, 
but for every man of the Milwaukee Police De- 
partment, for the members of the Fire and Police 
Commission, for all of our public officials, the 
prosecutors, the courts, and for every citizen of 
Milwaukee. Whatever outstanding achievements 
I have been credited with here today has been the 
result of the cooperation and teamwork of every 
member of the department, public officials and 
of our citizens. 

“The Milwaukee Police Department was organ- 
ized October 4, 1855, and its force numbered six 
men. At its head was William Beck, a sort of ad- 
venturous character, just as Iam. For the next 
30 years the department functioned under the 
political spoils system. The average tenure of 
a chief of police was two years. One of the juici- 
est political plums that the party in power could 
hand out was the office of chief of police. The 
citizens of Milwaukee—and here is where great 
credit lies—did not approve of that system. They 
did not want a captive police department. 

“Under the able leadership of a man—who, I 
have always said, deserves a monument in the 
honor square of our city, J. T. Jansen, chief of 
this department for 30 years—the citizens of this 
community caused a state law to be enacted creat- 
ing a board of impartial fire and police commis- 
sioners to administer the police department, thus 
taking it out of political control and giving civil 
service status to every member of the department, 
from the chief down to the lowest rookie. 

“Since the enactment of that law, over 65 
years ago, I am the fourth man who has had the 
privilege of assuming the leadership of an out- 
standing law enforcement organization in the 
nation. Under this law the Board of Fire and 
Police Commissioners set up the standards for 
original appointment and promotional positions in 
the department, strictly on the merit basis. 


“Therefore, when a man becomes a member of 
the Milwaukee Police Department, he is not ob- 
ligated to any one, except the Oath of Office which 
he assumes when he becomes a member to serve 
the community honestly and faithfully and enforce 






























“SEARCH” No. 14 SCIENTIFIC IDENTIFICATION KIT 


LEADING AND MOST POPULAR KIT IN THE WORLD! 
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Here's what it will enable you to do: 


1. Take finger prints by 3 different methods; including the stainless method. 

2. Develop latent finger prints with a variety of 14 world-famous latent 

powders. 

Develop latent finger prints by chemical spraying or immersion. 

Develop latent finger prints by fuming methods. 

Lift latent finger prints with opaque lifters and transparent lifters. 

Make your own photo prints from transparent lifters without a camera. 

Fume “hot” documents for erasures and forgeries. 

Finger print dead persons by post mortem methods. 

Chemically prepare dehydrated and decomposed dead fingers. 

“Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves and pranksters with daylight 

powders and compounds. 

11. “Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves with ultra-violet invisible 
powders and compounds. 

12. Develop latent finger prints by (black light) ultra-violet latent finger print 
powders. 

13. Investigate crime scenes with ultra-violet light—activate fluorescence of 
hidden evidence. 

14. Develop invisible writing, erasures, indentations chemically. 

15. Do your own dark-room work with a handy dark room outfit. 

16. Observe actions of suspects through the detector mirror. 


Pubew « « « Ci pcieccsccccececcnnsenttetensuencceseuinneea $158.00 
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ADDED CONVENIENCE 
When necessary to carry the entire kit into the OLDEST IN THE NATION LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
field, it can be instantly separated into 2 sections . 
or 2 carrying cases; 1 case to be carried in each e e e e 
hand or one to be carried by an assistant. Either Sirchie inger rint Laboratories 
or both sections can be taken out, depending 


pon it ded at th . BI i f 
kit, closed, 20°'%9'/2""x12Vo"", Weight, 42 Ibs. — 922 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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” C H E CK signals ! 


. Take stock now ... time to check your warning equipment to be sure of 
protection when you need it most. If your equipment hasn’t proved more 
than satisfactory during the warm, summer days, it may fail you during 
the rainy or cold season. And, remember too, bad weather keeps people 
indoors .. . keeps car windows closed . . . that means you need more 
sound warning. 


© So, now is the ideal time to install the famous Federal 
BEACON RAY Light and the additional Federal Signals you 
need. Don’t delay . . . check your signals now. Get the 
protection you need from Federal now. 


@ Write for Warning Signal Bulletin 


FEDERAL 
oes, let. 


8758 S. STATE ST. CHICAGO 19, ILL. 


[KNOW WHAT. 
YOU MEANS 


WHEN YOU USE 
SIGNS BY MIRO-FLEX 


The driver can’t go wrong 
when the information is given 
on Miro-Flex Signs, Ameri- 
ca’s finest complete sign line. 
Their distinctive markings 
really stand out and are easy 
to read. All Miro-Flex Signs 
are embossed on zinc-coated, 
Bonderized steel, are finished 
with the best baked-on en- 
amel, to assure durability. Can 
be had plain or reflectorized. 
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1824 EAST SECOND STREET WICHITA, KANSAS 





























all of the laws and ordinances in an impartial 
manner. He is told that personally by me every 
time a class graduates from our Police Academy. 
We do not care whom the man knows or what 
his political or religious affiliations are. All we 
are interested in is: what he knows and how well 
he can do his job. That is why, and that is the 
only reason your Milwaukee Police Department 
has gained not only national, but international 
recognition as being an outstanding law enforce- 
ment agency. 

“The national recognition, which we have at- 
tained, places a great burden on the administra- 
tive staff of the department. Naturally, we are 
proud of that position, we are jealous of that po- 
sition, and we want to maintain that position. It 
will hurt our ego and our personal pride if we 
should happen to lose it. That is why, we, in the 
administrative field, burn the “midnight oil” per- 
haps many more times than the average citizens 
realize to give the community the best police serv- 
ice that we possibly can. 

“With the adoption of the Fire and Police Com- 
mission, the people of Milwaukee struck the 
shackles off the arms and hands of our police ad- 
ministrators and made them free for impartial 
enforcement of the laws. Because of that funda- 
mental principle, my predecessors as well as I 
insisted on certain standards of performance. We 
strive to give the citizens of Milwaukee prompt, 
courteous and efficient police service and because 
of that ability, we have gained the public faith, 
trust and confidence in its police department, for 
unless we have the faith, trust and cooperation 
of our citizens, together with the cooperation of 
our prosecutors and courts, we, alone, could not 
do a job. 

“Our citizens know that the administration of 
this department does not tolerate any dishonesty, 
neglect of duty, inmmorality or discourteous con- 
duct on the part of our men. They know that if 
they bring those matters to our attention, they 
will get immediate and prompt service from the 
department. A complete and thorough investi- 
gation is made of their complaint. A citizen that 
reports those facts to the administrative heads 
of the department is contacted and given the re- 
sults of the investigation. They are also invited 
to appear and testify against the offending mem- 
ber and the offending member is disciplined. 

“As a result, our members know that they can- 
not neglect their duty. They cannot be dictatorial 
in their attitude. They cannot hold any prejudice 
against any man. They must be fair, honest and 
impartial. That is why we have the reputation 
that we have. 

“A lot has been said about police administra- 
tion and police patrol. There are pro and con 
matters publicized in the press. Most of them 


come from theorists, strictly inexperienced in the 
administration of a law enforcement agency or a 





metropolitan city. They recommend abolishing 
and eliminating our foot patrol and substituting 
motor equipped law enforcement personnel. I 
will agree that in the outlying residential areas 
one man in a squad car can. do a better job than 
a man on foot, as he can cover the territory much 
more rapidly. However, in a congested area—in 
a business area—there is no substitute for the 
representative of law and order except the uni- 
form and brass buttons—a uniformed patrolman 
whom the average citizen can contact and talk to. 
The officer can talk to the citizens and obtain 
information from the citizens—information that 
prevents crime—information that is very valua- 
ble and eventually results in the apprehension of 
a criminal. That you cannot accomplish by a 
man riding in an automobile. That’s common- 
sense reasoning. 

“IT am grateful to our aldermen for recognizing 
that fact in appropriating sufficient funds to give 
us the required personnel in order that we may 
do a good job of crime prevention. We have at 
least 50 per cent of our personnel on foot where 
they can contact the people; where they can ob- 
serve the actions of our teen-agers on the corners 
and where they can guide them on the good road 
to citizenship and prevent a great number of 
juvenile delinquencies. 

“We are proud and happy of the cooperation 
that we have received from our citizens. Because 
of this cooperation, Milwaukee continues to main- 
tain its envious record of being the lowest crime 
free metropolitan city in the nation. We have 
the lowest crime ratio and consistently have had 
it for years. When we check back on the statistics 
involving the increase in crime, we find that it 
is due to economic conditions and the fact that 
the powers-that-be took the man off of the beat 
and put him in a squad car. It was then that the 
man on the beat—the policeman—lost his contact 
with the citizens. He could not go in to check 
the pool halls, the dens and other places of dis- 
repute, and so forth. He could only respond 
with the squad car after the crime had been com- 
mitted. He could not preventit. That is the main 
reason for the increase in crime. 

“T thank God every day for the system that we 
operate under. We never have and we never 
shall have organized, syndicated crime rings in 
Milwaukee because of the watchfulness and alert- 
ness of the press and the public. 

“Speaking of the press, we can also be grate- 
ful for the alertness of the press. Say what you 
will, but no one likes to be criticized and because 
of the alertness of our press, every public official 
toes the line and God help him if he gets off of 
that straight and narrow. 

“We are all human. We like to have good 
things said about us. So, if we want to have that, 
we better conduct ourselves so that we deserve 
those flowers. Occassionally we get a few thorns 
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thrown in. That’s all right. We need those too. 

“A great deal has been said about juvenile de- 
linquency. That, in my humble opinion, has been 
very greatly over-publicized. Our statistics show 
that actually only about two per cent of our teen- 
agers that are delinquent are serious cases, and 
a total of five per cent when you take all the minor 
cases. However, 95 per cent of our young people 
are serious-minded young citizens, studying and 
preparing themselves for leadership of this com- 
munity and the nation, yet we don’t say a thing 
about the 95 per cent good, serious-minded, honest 
young people. No, we blast the two to five per 
cent because occasionally in this great metropolis 
we have an erruption of three, four or five young, 
misguided persons that do wrong. We blame the 
entire youth for the misdeeds of a few. I think 
that is wrong. I think we should tell the public 
and the press what happened, but let’s not blow 
it up. Let us say something good to encourage 
the 95 per cent of the young people that are doing 
a good job. 

“A great deal has been said about juvenile de- 
linquency preventives and deterrents. I am not 
an expert in juvenile delinquency, yet I have dealt 
with juveniles for thirty-seven and one-half years. 
I have talked to many of them—grimy, dirty and 
heart-broken. My heart went out because I re- 
member when I was a boy of 7, 8 and 10 and 
that’s why I want every member of my Depart- 
ment in dealing with youngsters to go down in 
age and remember what his problem was at the 
age of 8, 10 or 12 and then act accordingly with 
understanding, sympathy and advisement and lead 
him on the road to good citizenship. 

“We all agree that one of the principle causes 
of juvenile delinquency is parental delinquency. 
Yes, parents, but since we know that we have 
parents who are incompetent and careless, then 
the next people that can do something about it are 
the school teachers and the policemen on the beat. 

“T want to publicly commend the school teachers 
of this community—public and parochial alike— 
because I know what a tremendous job those men 
and women are doing to teach their charges good 
citizenship. The school teachers of this communi- 
ty are unsung heroes. No one gives them any 
credit for what they do to build good citizenship. 

“So, all in all, thanks to the cooperation of all 
public officials, citizens, radio and the press, the 
City of Milwaukee continues to maintain its en- 
vious reputation as an outstanding community in 
this nation because of its non-partisan form of 
government. I am not a politician and never have 
been, but I have often wondered why we could not 
expand that form of government to the county, the 
state and the nation, and we wouldn’t have any 
partisan politics. I think we could render much 
more non-partisan good government by the people 
and for the people, as that great man by the name 
of Lincoln has said. 
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“I wish to express my personal appreciation to 
all of you gentlemen who are here. I don’t know 
how to thank you. I have seen such gatherings on 
television shows and other places and I never 
dreamed that I would be so honored, that a great 
tribute would be paid to me—a humble farmer’s 
son. 

“T have tasted the full measure and it is very 
stimulating to me. It has given me a greater in- 
centive and ambition to still do a better job than 
we have done. 

“With the cooperation of every one concerned, I 
am going to continue to maintain the outstanding 
Police Department in the nation.” 





Allstate Grant For Traffic Research 





Traffic Institute photo by Jo Lund 


Albert E. Spottke (right), vice president for 
public and industrial relations of the Allstate In- 
surance Company, recently presented a $10,000 
check for research in street and highway traffic 
to Franklin M. Kreml (center), director of the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. Krem! is also director of the 
IACP Traffic Division. E. R. Klamm, manager 
of Allstate’s accident prevention division, is 
shown at left. 

This was the second year that the Allstate grant 
has been made to the Traffic Institute. It re- 
presented a $5,000 increase from the grant made 
for 1953. 

In connection with the granting of funds, Cal- 
vin Fentress, Jr., president of Allstate, said: 

“We are pleased to make this contribution to 
the splendid work that is being done to help pub- 
lic officials meet their responsibilities in traffic 
supervision and accident prevention.” 


Forty-one of our forty-eight states have fewer 
automobiles than in Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, according to figures released by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Motor Vehicles. A total of 


1,771,210 vehicles are registered in Los Angeles 
County, giving the nation’s third largest city the 
world’s record for automobile concentration. 
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The biggest monthly drop in traffic deaths 
since May of 1949 occurred in November, and 
as a result the National Safety Council has esti- 
mated that the 1953 traffic toll would be 38,000— 
the same as in 1952. 

It was the first year since 1949 that traffic 
deaths have not gone up, the Council said—and 
all the more remarkable because the travel boom 
continued unabated. 

Mileage was up an estimated 5 per cent for 
1953. With the unchanged death toll, this resulted 
in a mileage death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 
miles) of 6.9—the lowest for any year in the his- 
tory of traffic accident records. 

The three-year upward trend of traffic deaths 
continued as 1953 opened, piling up 500 more 
deaths in the first four months, the Council said. 
In May the upward surge was halted, and except 
for a slight increase in July, the nation’s improved 
traffic behavior gained back 400 lives in the next 
seven months with the greatest improvement 
coming in November. 

The Council said that while the 1953 death toll 
was unchanged, preliminary reports indicate that 
traffic accident injuries were about 4 per cent 
greater. 

The November death toll was 3,320, a drop of 
8 per cent from 3,610 total for the correspond- 
ing month of 1952. For 11 months, deaths totaled 
34,380, almost the same as 1952’s 11-month figure 
of 34,280. 

For November, 27 of 44 reporting states had 
fewer deaths than in the corresponding period of 
1952. Only 17 states had more deaths. The num- 
ber of states showing improvement for 11 months 
totaled 18, with 24 having more deaths and two 
showing no change. 

The 18 states with fewer deaths for 11 months 
were: 
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The 483 cities reporting for November had an 
average improvement about the same as that of 
the entire nation.’ Thus the favorable change in 
the total traffic picture in November extended to 
both urban and rural areas. 

For 11 months, however, deaths in urban areas 
were 2 per cent higher, indicating that the un- 
changed death total for the entire nation was ac- 
complished by a decrease in deaths in rural areas, 
the Council said. 

Of the 483 cities reporting for November, 107 
had fewer deaths, 103 had more deaths, and 273 
showed no change. 

Perfect records in November were reported by 
318 cities, the three largest of which were San 
Antonio, Tex. (440,400); Long Beach, Calif. 
(250,800), and Norfolk, Va. (213,500). 

Cities still having perfect records at the end of 
11 months totaled 78, and the three largest were 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900); Raleigh, N. C. (65,- 
700), and Lancaster, Pa. (63,800). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
11 months, the following have populations of more 
than 200,000: 
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The three leading cities in each population 
group for 11 months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 
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500,000-750,000 Population 


Manneapons, Minn, ..............:...--2..2----2--- 2.4 
Pitspuren, Fa.. ............. bs 7 on 
Milwaukee, Wis. .................... 2.8 
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10,000-25,000 Population 
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Walla Walla, Wash. ............ ot 0.0 
pansoury, i. C.. ...........- ae 0.0 


Issue Revised Edition Of Uniform 
Definitions Of Motor Vehicle Accidents 


The second revision of the Uniform Definitions 
of Motor Vehicle Accidents, the first since. 1947, 
has just been issued by the National Conference 
on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics. Used 
principally by personnel in motor-vehicle accident 
records bureaus and vital statistics, the manual 
was revised in order to be a more useful guide for 
such offices as well as all traffic agencies, in- 
surance companies, and other groups which com- 
pile figures on motor-vehicle accidents. 

The definitions in the manual were formulated 
for the National Conference on Uniform Traffic 
Accident Statistics by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, chief of the 
Public Health Service’s National Office of Vital 
Statistics. The manual is an important reference 
for assuring uniformity and comparability in 
classifying information from traffic accident in- 
vestigators’ and drivers’ reports, coroners’ and 
medical examiners’ records, and death certificates. 
It is also used in training courses for traffic offi- 
cers. 

Changes made in the revised manual include 
a new definition of injury and an appendix de- 
fining characteristics of the location of the acci- 
dent. Injury was redefined to allow rough clas- 
sification at the scene of the accident. The de- 
finition recognizes objective signs of an injury 
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like a bleeding wound or distorted limb; other 
visible injuries such as swelling, abrasions, or 
limping; and complaint of pain without visible 
signs of injury. This method was developed be- 
cause the previous criterion, need for medica] at- 
tention within 6 to 12 months of the accident, had 
proved impractical, because of difficulties in fol- 
lowup by traffic accident records bureaus, dif- 
ference of interpretation, and in accessibility of 
hospital and physician records. 

A paragraph was added to the section on allo- 
cation of motor-vehicle accidents according to ge- 
ographic boundaries. It provides that ‘motor- 
vehicle accidents on trafficways administered by 
independent agencies such as turnpike, parkway, 
military, or freeway authorities or commissions 
may be classified in a separate category from ac- 
cidents on other traffic ways in a geographic area, 
but they shall be shown in the total for the area 
(city, state, county, etc.).” No changes were 
made at this time in the definition of a motor- 
vehicle accident fatality, and in other respects 
the manual closely resembles the previous edition. 

The National Office of Vital Statistics will send 
a copy of the manual to vital statistics offices of 
the major cities and each state as well as to all 
traffic agencies. Additional copies are available 
from the Secretary of the Conference, David M. 
Baldwin, c/o National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III.” 

The National Conference on Uniform Traffic 
Accident Statistics is composed of 25 organiza- 
tions, working through designated representa- 
tives. General chairman of the Conference is 
Arnold H. Vey, director of the New Jersey Bureau 
of Traffic Safety, and representative on the Con- 
ference of the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. 

Agencies represented in the National Confer- 
ence include: American Automobile Association, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, American Association of State Highway 
Officials, American Mutual Alliance, American 
Public Health Association, American Transit As- 
sociation, American Trucking Associations, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America, Federal Safety Council, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers Association, National Association of 
Coroners, National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, National Safety Council, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. 
Conference of Mayors, U. S. Department of Labor, 
U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, Yale Uni- 
versity Bureau of Highway Traffic, and the 
National Office of Vital Statistics for the Public 
Health Service. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Memo to Ed Kelly: As soon as you get settled 
down in Florida, or wherever you decide to take 
it easy, please forward this writer your new ad- 
dress. For some years you and I have made he- 
roic attempts to get some of the several thousand 
members of IACP to send along some thoughts 
for ‘Timely Suggestions.” The response has been 
desultory, deleterious and disappointing. 

In the past years—13 of them—you have been 
snowed, swamped and submerged with work pilot- 
ing the IACP. 

Now that you are at ease, how about contri- 
buting some pertinent, pungent, and pointed para- 
graphs for inclusion in this column. By delving 
into the vast storehouse of knowledge reposing 
in your conscious and subconscious mind, you 
ean bring brilliance out of the commonplace of 
this column. Please don’t say “no.” 


Memo to Leroy Wike: Congratulations on your 
appointment as Executive Secretary. With a fine 
Board of Officers and a top-notch Executive Com- 
mittee counseling and backing you, you can’t do 
anything but win. 

As Executive Secretary you also become Editor 
of The Police Chief, I believe. May I suggest 
that you appoint me a committee of one to hound, 
harass and harangue at the next IACP Conference 
those members who promise each year to contrib- 
ute to,the magazine, but do nothing about it—and 
to exténd our praise, plaudits and pleasantries 
to those who have responded so nobly. 

Now that you are in the saddle, give ’em hell 
if they don’t back you, ’cause they’ll give you the 
same if you don’t make the grade. Anyway, 
Congrats, Leroy! 


Chief Michael Gaffey of San Francisco has done 
the unusual, and ordinarily the impossible! He 
gained the absolute silence of all media of public 
information long enough to capture the kidnapers 
of a wealthy realtor, and effect the release of the 
victim, unharmed. 

Had the sensational story broken prematurely, 
it might have meant the murder of the victim. We 
salute Chief Gaffey and his men! And we also 
salute the newspapers, radio and TV stations that 
cooperated so whole-heartedly with Chief Gaffey! 


We have referred in this column from time to 
time to the need for better understanding between 
the police and newspapers, radio and TV stations. 
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This, we have suggested, could be brought about 
if chiefs would talk frankly about their problems 
with executives of the avenues of public infor- 
mation. Most conflicts are due to misunderstand- 
ing of the other fellow’s profession. 


When a fellow’s business is to give the public 
the news while it’s hot, it is asking a lot to re- 
quest him to suppress it until a criminal is cap- 
tured, a life perhaps saved, and the community 
thus given more protection. For that reason, 
such requests should be made only in the most 
critical situations. 

However, there are times when the news can 
be told without making public minor details that 
may defeat justice, and our experience has been 
that editors and newsrooms of radio and TV are 
willing to be cooperative within reason. 

Yours truly has been appointed chairman of 
the conference committee of the International As- 
sociation of Auto Theft Investigators, which will 
hold its second annual conference at the Hotel 
President in Kansas City, July 18-21. 

Chief Carl Hansson, IACP president, writes 
me he has been asked to appear on the program. 
The association’s president is Captain J. F. Daniel 
of the Dallas Police Department. Other officers 
are: E. L. Hutchinson, Memphis Police Depart- 
ment, first vice-president; R. B. King, Virginia 
State Police, Richmond, Va., second-vice-presi- 
dent; A. T. Nelson, Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, third vice-president; V. E. Moncrief, Okla- 
homa City Police Department, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Directors include Richard Jerabek, St. Louis 
Police Department; Edward Leestma, Grand 
Rapids Police Department; Melvin Larson, Motor 
Vehicle Department, Madison, Wisconsin; E. G. 
Huckabay, Shreveport Police Department; Gerald 
Akeman, Indianapolis Police Department, and N. 
C. Sturgeon, Tulsa Police Department. 

The conference in Oklahoma City was attended 
by auto theft investigators from all parts of the 
country. A much larger attendance is expected 
this year, and it is suggested that chiefs arrange 
to send top auto theft investigators from their 
departments to the conference next July. 


Have a letter from Frank H. Backstrom, city 
manager of Tacoma, Washington, which says in 
part: 

“With the beginning of the fiscal year, January 
1, we are having our first opportunity to go for- 
ward with Chief Kerr’s organization plan. It will 
provide for the addition of twenty more patrol- 
men and a ratio of one officer for every seven 
men, instead of one officer for every twelve. We 
are also buying uniforms for all the policemen. 
Heretofore, the men paid for their own uniforms, 
and over the years, this of course has been very 
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unsatisfactory from the standpoint of standard- 
ization of the uniform. * * * The vice situation is 
cleaned up and the V. D. rate is the lowest in 
many years. The prosecutor recently made the 
statement that crime conditions in Tacoma have 
been the lowest in many years.” 


Roy Kerr, a veteran law enforcement officer, 
became chief of police in Tacoma after resigning 
as chief in Topeka, Kansas. He has attended the 
annual conferences of IACP for several years, and 
is widely known among the members. The Nevws- 
Tribune of Tacoma recently published articles re- 
garding the accomplishments of City Manager 
Backstrom and Chief Kerr. 

As this is written we are having fog, freezing 
rain, sleet, etc., in this area. More than 200 traf- 
fic accidents this morning cost thousands of dol- 
lars in damage to vehicles. The prediction is for 
more of the same, although worse, for the next 
day or so—perhaps longer. 


Several years ago we advocated that large boxes 
of cinders or sand be placed at critical points 
throughout the city where stalled motorists could 
have the material available to spread on slick 
spots and hills until the city could go into action. 


A dispatch from St. Louis this morning says 
that city is doing just that—providing cinders 
and salt for motorists while the city equipment 
spreads the material on the busier main thorough- 
fares. 


We have a variety of safety devices on motor 
vehicles, but so far no one has built sand con- 
tainers into vehicles that might save many lives 
and huge property damage. Why not? 


AAA Releases Useful Booklet On 
Employing Adult Crossing Guards 


A “Guide to the Selection, Training and Oper- 
ation of Adult Crossing Guards” has been pub- 
lished by American Automobile Association. 


There are sections on background and reason 
for adult crossing guards, selection and require- 
ments, training, operation with school safety pa- 
trols, authority, duty hours, and pay and uni- 
forms. 


It is believed that any department considering 
the use of adult crossing guards would find this 
booklet interesting and informative. For infor- 
mation on its availability, write to the American 
Automobile Association, 1712 G Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


It has been aptly said that near-accidents are 
lessons from which we can learn and correct the 
causes of bad accidents. 
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Improving Our 


Police Staudards 


(In last month’s issue Mr. Brandstatter discussed 
factors contributing to failures, misconduct and 
breaches of ethics in law enforcement, outlined a 
ten-point management program, and set forth a 
police education and training program adaptable 
to any department. Here is concluded his paper, 
given at the 60th Annual IACP Conference, with 
treatment of Promotional Selection Systems and 
Personnel Ratings.) 


Promotional Selection Systems 

The promotional system in a police department 
is another factor about which the chief is deeply 
concerned. It is by this method that his com- 
manding and supervisory officers and specialists 
are selected. The quality of leadership of the de- 
partment is greatly affected by the promotions 
which are made. The appointment of persons 
who do not have the qualities, abilities, and in- 
terest to become effective supervisors and com- 
manders handicaps the chief in fulfilling his re- 
sponsibilities and sometimes results in mediocre, 
if not poor, performance on the part of the sub- 
bordinates of the unfit supervisor. 

Some system of examinations, interviews, and 
evaluation of past work record is usually employed 
in most police departments to select those who are 
to be promoted in rank. The system is usually a 
competitive one. . Often it is administered by a 
civil service commission, and the police chief has 
little, if any, control over the system. His choice 
of an appointee is generally limited to the ‘“‘one in 
three rule” which permits him to select the person 
he desires from among the top three candidates 
on the eligibility list. Although many depart- 
ments suffer because the promotional selection 
system is poor, it is generally agreed that a com- 
petitive, merit system is the proper method. When 
the selection of supervisory and command officers 
is made by the chief on other than a competitive 
merit basis, there is always feeling within the de- 
partment that favoritism or politics is involved. 
To preserve harmony and morale, as well as to 
afford the chief all possible aid in evaluating the 
capabilities of the different candidates, most 
chiefs agree that a good promotional selection 
system should be used. 

On the other hand, there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction with promotional selection systems 
presently in use because, too often, they do not 
serve their purpose well. Often the candidates 
who top the eligibility lists do not have the neces- 
sary qualities to enable them to perform effective- 
ly in the higher rank in spite of considerable 
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knowledge they possess which enabled them to 
score high in the examinations. The fault lies in 
the kind of promotion system and examination 
used. This fault can be corrected. 


One of the principle shortcomings of these. sys- 
tems is that they are “promotional,” rather than 
systems for selecting persons who have the neces- 
sary qualities and abilities to become commanding 
officers or specialists. Too often, the emphasis 
is upon obtaining a promotion or upon promoting 
someone as a reward for good work as a police 
officer or recognition of years of service, rather 
than upon evaluating the candidate’s capacity to 
become a capable supervisor or commander. The 
selection systems often do not actually measure 
identified traits and abilities needed by the per- 
son who aspires to the new position which is dif- 
ferent in kind from his previous one; often the 
examinations only measure his proficiency and 
knowledge relating to the position he now holds. 

A selection system which will identify those 
candidates best fitted for appointment as super- 
visors, commanders, or specialists should be based 
upon a thorough analysis of the traits, abilities, 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes which the person 
must have to completely discharge the responsi- 
bilities of .the higher position. When these are 
identified, then the selection process can be de- 
veloped to evaluate them. I shall not atempt to 
list all the traits and abilities which should be con- 
sidered in selecting officers for superior ranks 
of the department, but I will mention a few. In 
addition to having broad knowledge and experi- 
ence in general policing and a record of having 
performed well, the qualified aspirant for a po- 
sition of higher rank should measure up well in 
the following respects: 

Self-discipline, temperance, and unselfishness. 

Absence of prejudice and bias. 

Ability to see others’ points of view, being fair 

and reasonable. 

Emotional stability. 

Intitiative and aggressiveness. 

Ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

Tact and diplomacy. 

Decisiveness. 

Willingness to accept responsibility and the 

ability to delegate clearly. 

Ability to reason and willingness to think. 

Ability to get along well with superiors, subor- 

dinates, and the public. 

Ability to organize his own work and to budget 

his resources. 
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Ability to supervise, discipline, and command 
properly. 
These traits and abilities are difficult to iden- 
tify in an individual and evaluate. That is what 
makes so difficult the selection of persons for 
positions above the grade of patrolman. Some of 
the means which can be used in evaluating the 
candidates are: 
Written examinations of several types: 


One type will evaluate his knowledge of police 
procedure, law, policies, departmental rules and 
regulations, and important matters relating to the 
government, social, and economic problems of 
the city. 

Another type will test his ability to solve a typi- 
cal police problem, the solution of which will re- 
flect his ability to analyze, reason, plan, and or- 
ganize. 


Another type will reflect his temperament and 
personality, as well as major attitudes and pre- 
judices. Another type will measure his mental 
alertness and ability to reason and to exercise 
judgment. 


Another means of evaluation is a review of the 
sandidate’s past work record, not solely in terms 
of his production, but more for the purpose of de- 
termining how he has acted; in what he seemed 
to be the most interested; how punctual, depend- 
able, tactful he has revealed himself to be. If 
periodic personnel evaluation ratings have been 
made in the department, this record source will 
be most helpful. 


A third means of evaluating is by personal in- 
terviews. One kind of interview would be for the 
purpose of evaluating the appearance, demeanor, 
speech, manner, and interest of the candidate. 
Another type would be a psychiatric interview, 
in which a qualified person could, if given suffi- 
cient time and opportunity, identify many psycho- 
logical traits and characteristics, both good and 
bad, which would be important factors in the can- 
didate’s probable success. 


A fourth means of evaluation is by the group 
performance demonstration. It is a relatively 
new means of evaluation. This involves giving a 
group of candidates—six to eight in number—a 
typical police problem which they, as a confer- 
ence group, are to discuss and resolve. This gives 
judges, who observe but ask no questions and do 
not participate in the discussion, an opportunity 
to evaluate the comparative ability of the candi- 
dates to think logically and to express their ideas. 
The judges can evaluate, also, the imagination, 
tact, cooperativeness, or selfishness each candi- 
date seems to possess. The judgment and experi- 


ence of each candidate is revealed when he dis- 
cusses his proposed solution for the problem. 


A fifth means of evaluation is a medical exami- 
nation to determine whether the candidate’s 
health and physical condition will permit him to 
effectively discharge the duties his appointment 
to the new position would entail. Often a nervous 
condition, ulcers, or heart condition have prevent- 
ed an otherwise acceptable candidate from suc- 
cessfully performing his job, and the department 
has been the loser. 

An effective selection system as a basis for ap- 
pointment of supervisory and commanding offi- 
cers lends itself readily to use in selecting special- 
ists, also. The newly appointed superior or spe- 
cialist should be on a probationary status for a 
year to make certain he can satisfactorily dis- 
charge the responsibilities of his new position. 
If he cannot, he should be removed before his ap- 
pointment becomes permanent. 


A good selection system benefits the department 
in another important way: The capable people 
know that their abilities and good performance 
will receive acknowledgment. This tends to en- 
courage the efficient officers to stay with the de- 
partment, rather than leave for want of oppor- 
tunity to advance and to receive more responsi- 
bility. 

Personnel Ratings 

Police personnel ratings are a valuable aid to 
the police administrator and are an effective 
means of improving performance. Many chiefs 
have been discouraged by the repercussions which 
their use has brought about; usually, this has 
been due to a faulty system or an improper use 
of the ratings. 

Police personnel ratings are sometimes called 
“service ratings” or “efficiency ratings.” The 
purposes of the ratings, regardless of the name, 
should be similar, but perhaps the name “police 
personne! ratings” meets with the least resistance 
from the members of the force. 


If personnel ratings are to be of value, their 
purpose and use must be constructive. They should 
not be used just to evaluate an officer’s efficiency 
and to give him a certain status in the depart- 
ment; nor should their primary purpose be as a 
record upon which promotions are based, or to 
be used solely as a basis for disciplinary action. 
However, indications about the candidate to be 
found in his personnel ratings should receive due 
consideration in the total promotional selection 
process. 

The value of personnel ratings lies in the period- 
ic inventory of the officer’s performance, habits, 
attitudes, and the quality of work performed. This 
evaluation will assist the individual officer to 
overcome his deficiencies and to further improve 
his good qualities. Perhaps equally important is 
the effect upon superior officers who, by period- 
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ically evaluating their subordinates, tend to pay 
more attention to their own performance. 


When personnel ratings are used properly, they 
serve as a basis for a periodic “heart to heart” 
talk between the superior and each of his sub- 
ordinates. As a result, the superior is placed in 
the position of being a supervisor and an advisor 
to his men. Unless the superior adopts this at- 
titude and prepares himself with facts, about his 
subordinates’ performance, conduct, and attitude, 
the value of the ratings is lost. 


Every subordinate is entitled to an honest, peri- 
odical appraisal of his work, manner, and attitude. 
He is entitled to challenge the rating he receives 
and to receive an explanation as to why he is con- 
sidered deficient in one respect or another. He is 
entitled to receive help from his superior in cor- 
recting his deficiencies. Fortunately, there is 
usually much good work and proper conduct to be 
commended. The talks between men provide an 
opportunity to give the subordinate the credit due 
him. 


Although the use of the rating system and the 
counseling that is involved may bring about some 
problems and perhaps cause a few hard feelings, 
ultimately, it will promote improved morale and 
performance. 


Personnel rating is a difficult task. Consider- 
able preparation must be made before it is in- 
augurated. Some of the important things which 
must be done are: 


1. The personal and performance factors, which 
are to be evaluated, must be selected carefully and 
must be so clearly defined that all concerned will 
understand them. 


2. Standards must be clearly established and de- 
fined so that all concerned will have the same 
concept of what constitutes superior, satisfactory, 
or deficient performance, conduct, or other action. 


3. A manual for instruction and guidance of 
the raters is essential. It should explain the pur- 
pose of ratings, how ratings are determined, de- 
fine the elements to be rated and standards to 
follow, and explain the rater’s responsibility for 
keeping records of his subordinates’ performance 
and for holding conferences with his subordinates 
following each rating. 


4. The officers responsible for rating, must be 
trained in the rating process. Uniformity in ad- 
herence to standards must be assured through 
instruction and drill to prevent. disproportionate 
ratings by different raters. 


5. The purpose and value of the police person- 
nel rating system must be fully explained to the 
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entire force, and the cooperation of all members 
obtained. 

6. After ratings have been used for a sufficient 
period of time to work out the difficulties to be 
expected at first and to establish a sufficient re- 
cord of performance of each officer, action should 
be taken against those officers who refuse to cor- 
rect their deficiencies, in spite of the counsel and 
directive of their superior. If this is not done, 
the main objective of the rating system is de- 
feated, and soon the entire force will regard the 
rating procedure as a waste of time. 

It is not advisable to attempt to reduce the per- 
sonnel rating to a numerical score. It is not neces- 
sary to the achievement of the objectives discuss- 
ed earlier. The problems inherent in attempting 
to weigh and score the factors to be rated make 
it practically impossible to do so reliably. When 
officers receive a numerical score denoting their 
personnel rating, jealosies and ill feelings even- 
tually develop, and the rating system is blamed. 


In closing, I would like to reiterate that the 
greatest promise for the solution to the dilemma 
most chiefs face lies in improved police person- 
nel management. I believe the ideas discussed 
here will prove helpful to the chiefs who are 
earnestly seeking a solution to their perplexing 
administrative problems. One thing which the 
discussion must make apparent is the great need 
for developing improved methods of police ad- 
ministration and operation. We cannot expect 
any considerable increases in personnel. To in- 
crease the effectiveness of police service, it will 
be necessary to improve our operation with the 
men, money, equipment, and facilities we have 
now. To accomplish this, research would be of 
great help. Business and industry annually allo- 
cate millions of dollars to research. During the 
academic year 1952-53, American colleges and 
universities have spent more than 350 million 
dollars on research projects. A large portion of 
this money comes from the federal government, 
but business foundations and individual donors 
provide a good share. Increasing amounts of 
money would not be spent each year, if the bene- 
fits from research did not warrant it. 


There is very little research being carried on 
to discover better methods of policing, to produce 
new and better equipment, and in many other 
ways to help the police chiefs of the country with 
their problems. Some departments, individually, 
are pioneering in developing improvements, but 
there is no concerted, planned, and organized re- 
search effort. I hope the day arrives soon when 
the police chiefs of the country, through their 
associations, will launch a long overdue research 
program. This will take inspired leadership by 
a group of chiefs and grants of money for the 
purpose, but I am confident both are available. 
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Conference Series On Interstate 


Shipment Thefts Completed By FBI 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has an- 
nounced the completion of a successful series of 
133 FBI Law Enforcement Conferences on Thefts 
from Interstate Shipment. Held _ regionally 
throughout the United States during 1953, the 
conferences were attended by 8,702 persons re- 
presenting 4,159 different agencies. According 
to Mr. Hoover, those in attendance included FBI 
personnel, local, state and county law enforcement 
officers, railroad police, terminal and dock guards, 
armed services police, representatives from vari- 
ous types of common carriers, and members of 
other interested organizations. 


The conferences were devoted exclusively to 
the problem of thefts from vehicles, terminals, 
warehouses, yards and docks of companies in- 
volved in transporting goods, Mr. Hoover said. 
Such topics as the types of records maintained 
by carriers, utilizing records in investigation, 
methods of pilferage and theft, and utilization of 
the facilities of the FBI Laboratory and Identifi- 
cation Division were discussed. 

“Through the medium of open forum discus- 
sion, all persons in attendance were encouraged 
to participate in the mutual exchange of benefi- 
cial information,’ Mr. Hoover said. “The con- 
ferences helped to emphasize the necessity for all 
law enforcement agencies to coordinate their ac- 
tivities in dealing with the increasingly serious 
problem. of thefts of transit goods.” 


The series of conferences on thefts from in- 
terstate shipment is the second special conference 
series sponsored by the FBI in the past two years. 
A series of 131 FBI Law Enforcement Confer- 
ences on the Auto Theft Problem were held 
throughout the Nation during 1952. They were 
attended by 8,707 persons representing 3,121 
agencies. According to Mr. Hoover, a series of 
FBI Law Enforcement Conferences on Interstate 
Transportation of Stolen Property will be launch- 
ed this spring. 


TEAMWORK REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


A limited number of copies of the Public Safety 
reprint, ‘Teamwork for Traffic Safety”, by C. 
Reynolds Weaver, is available from the Traffic 
Division of the IACP, 1704 Judson Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Mr. Reynolds wrote “Teamwork for Traffic 
Safety” when he was director of the State and 
Local Officials’ National Highway Safety Com- 
mittee. He has since returned to the staff of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 

“Teamwork for Traffic Safety” is a highly in- 
teresting account of official coordination in cities 
and states to reduce traffic accidents and con- 
gestion. 
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NEW STATE SECTION CHAIRMAN 





Colonel Russell A. Snook, above, superintendent 
of the New Jersey State Police, is the first vice- 
chairman of the State and Provincial Section of 
IACP to take over duties of the general chairman. 
With resignation of Colonel Francis J. McCabe, 
and his designation of the Vice Chairman (East) 
as his successor, Colonel Snook will direct activi- 
ties of the Section until September when the mem- 
bership will meet for annual election of officers. 


Colonel Snook became a member of the New 
Jersey State Police in 1922 and has served in all 
ranks and grades, from trooper to superintendent. 
In 1930 he organized the State Bureau of Identi- 
fication and commanded that until 1940, when, as 
major in the New Jersey National Guard, he was 
-alled to active military service. In 1943 he was 
assigned to overseas duty and assisted with the 
planning of Allied Military Government opera- 
tions. He entered Sicily during the invasion in 
July, 1948. As superintendent of civil police he 
reorganized the civil police forces of Sicily. He 
was then named chief public safety officer in the 
Sicily region, responsible for organization and ad- 
ministration of police, prisons and fire. In 1945 
he was promoted to colonel and assisted in the 
planning for the occupation of the U. S. Zone in 
Austria. He organized the Military Government 
Detachments for the first phase of the occupation 
and later commanded the detachments of the state 
of Upper Austria, responsible for all functions 
of the civil government. For this assignment he 
was awarded the Commendation Ribbon. 
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REPORTS ON JAYWALKERS’ SCHOOL 


Jaywalkers are sent to “school” to learn how 
to cross the street in Portland, Ore. 

It’s part of a pedestrian protection program 
started in 1944, and W. J. Weller, director of 
the Portland Traffic Safety Commission, reported 
that it has been a major factor in cutting pedes- 
trian accidents. 

The school, conducted each Tuesday evening 
in the council chambers of city hall, is a one- 
hour meeting to which violators of the pedestrian 
traffic code are “invited.” The program is con- 
ducted by the Traffic Safety Commission with 
the cooperation of the police department and 
judges of the municipal court. 

A brief statement at the opening of each session 
is necessary to break down the resistance or re- 
sentment of many in attendance who expect to be 
lectured. No one is singled out or embarrassed 
for his particular misdeed. 

A half-hour film is then shown which points 
out that “‘there is no such thing as a minor traffic 
violation.” After the showing, the effects of so- 
called minor violations are discussed with em- 
phasis on local traffic conditions. An informal 
presentation by another member of the contmis- 
sion then covers the problems caused by various 
types of careless walkers. 

Mr. Weller said: “An appeal is made to the 
listeners’ sense of fair play, endeavoring at all 
times to bring them into the family of those at- 
tempting to reduce traffic accidents in our city. 
The treatment is light, but we do get important 
points regarding unsafe pedestrian actions across 
to the audience.” 

In the past five years more than 20,000 per- 
sons have attended this school. Motorists who 
failed to yield the right of way to pedestrians also 
are permitted to attend instead of posting bail or 
appearing in court. That the public likes the 
school is evident from the favorable mail. 

“Surveys made by the traffic engineer of Port- 
land indicate that there is almost 100 per cent 
pedestrian observance of traffic signals,” Mr. 
Weller said. ‘This observance was brought about 
by a planned program and has been sustained 
through the consistent application of well-bal- 
anced pedestrian protection measures.”—Spot- 
lighting Traffic Safety. 








Motorists driving from northern Illinois to 
southern Wisconsin and vice versa often think 
they are seeing double or else ask themselves or 
their automobile mates: “Why is that policeman 
following me?” The answer is that Police Chief 
Marvin Swance, 32, of Harvard, McHenry Coun- 
ty, Ill., and Police Chief Melvin Swance, 32, of 
Lake Geneva, Walworth County, Wis., are identi- 
cal twins!—Chicago Daily Tribune 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





March 1—Five-day course in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Field Study and Survey Methods, 
the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

March 6—Two-day regional Conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Course of the Traffic Institute—in 
Louisville, Ky. 

March 8—Five-day course in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Regulation and Control Devices, the 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

March 15—Five-day course in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Traffic and Transportation Plan- 
ning, the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

March 22—-Two-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

March 29—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

March 29—One-week course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

March 31—Three-day Traffic Safety Seminar for 
Newspapermen, co-sponsored by Boston 
University and Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 5—Two-day regional Conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Course of the Traffic Institute— 
in Pikesville, Md. 

April 5—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 

April 21—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

April 21—Three-week course in Examiner Re- 
cords and Their Uses, Unit 4 of the 
Chief Driver Examiner Program (con- 
ducted for American Association of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators), Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIl. 

April 26—Two-week courses in Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

April 26—Three-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques, 
the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 3—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

May 3—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











May 10—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 


forcement—Administration and Tech- 
niques, Traffic Institute. 





Governor Talmadge Sets Week For 
Teen-Age Trattic Safety Campaign 


Imagine a whole week passing without a single 
traffic accident being recorded in Georgia. Sounds 
fantastic, doesn’t it? Maybe it is, but teen-age 
leaders over the 
state don’t think 
so. At least, they 
have set as their 
goal an accident- 
free week during 
the period of 
March 14-20 
which Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge 
has officially pro- 
claimed as Teen- 
Age Traffic Safe- 
ty Week. 

“We think our 
goal can be ac- 
complished if eve- 
ryone in the state 
—Georgians and 
tourist alike—are 





“March 14-20 has been set aside 


as Teen-Age Traffic 
by Governor Herman 


Safety Week 
Talmadge, 


who is shown above signing the ‘ ohn 4 
Proclamation in the presence of adv ised of this 
Elizabeth Ansley. of Decatur, Press Special safety 
ident ot the Georgia Teen-Age campaign,” de- 


Traffic Safety Assn.” 


clared 16-year-old 
Elizabeth Ansley, Decatur, president of the Geor- 
gia Teen-Age Traffic Safety Association. “We’re 
certainly going to do our part, and we hope the 
grown-ups will too.” 


The idea for this unique Safety Week actually 
was born during the Governor’s Teen-Age Traffic 
Safety Conference last summer at Camp Safety 
Patrol on Lake Blackshear, near Cordele, Ga., 
under the sponsorship of the Georgia Citizens 
Council. Since then the youngsters have been 
laying the groundwork for this special project 
which is in line with the Citizens Council’s State- 
wide safety education program. 


In issuing the proclamation, Governor Tal- 
madge praised the work of teen-agers interested 
in traffic safety, and called on all Georgians, 
both public officials and private citizens, “to join 
with Georgia high-school students in the observ- 
ance of this Week, giving to them every assistance, 
‘encouragement and cooperation possible in their 
plans to create interest in and to emphasize the 
need for more education for everyone in this 
important subject, the need for more careful 
driving, the need for better legislation and obedi- 
ence thereto, and the need for stricter enforce- 
ment of existing Georgia traffic laws.” 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 
























Police Officer. Three years of Military Police 
training and duty, with MP basic and advanced 
training, desk sergeant and police supervisor 
training; and criminal investigation training in 
the CID service. Experience includes desk ser- 
geant duty in city of 500,000 and police supervisor 
of a 35-man detachment in Germany. Good back- 
ground in investigation of all classes of criminal 
cases. Hold Bachelor of Law Degree from cor- 
respondence institute; presently enrolled in iden- 
tification course; willing to locate anywhere in 
the United States; 26 years old, married and have 
one child.—Lee S. Cole, 1-a Justice Street, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


Police Chief. Former chief of police in small 
Kentucky city wishes employment in any city on 
West Coast, but will consider locating anywhere 
in the United States. Twenty years of experience 
in all phases of law enforcement. Member Ma- 
sonic, Elks and Eagles Lodges; the IACP and the 
FOP.—William I. Kidd, 6850 South Union Ave- 
nue, Bakersfield, Calif.; telephone collect, Bakers- 
field 4-2379. 


Cities Expedite Flow Of Traffic 


San Diego has adopted a one-way street pattern 
for the entire downtown section; only the city’s 
main artery will remain a two-way street. 

Cincinnati has put into operation a new traffic 
project designed to make use of the center lane 
for either direction of traffic during rush hours. 
Spaced about 400 feet apart are 22 signal units 
to control traffic flow on the reversible lanes. 
Signs explain that the lane is to be used only on 
the green light. 


Topeka, Kan., is using portable traffic signals 
which can be quickly installed at any location and 
moved elsewhere when their need has passed. The 
signals are on rollers, and the automatic storage 
battery is good for 24 hours’ use before recharg- 
ing. 

Provo, Utah, uses the portable signals for school 
locations. 


New York City has purchased a year’s supply 
of aluminum traffic signal posts at a cost of about 
$45,000 a year less than the old cast-iron posts. 
The new post is cast in a signal unit and weighs 
60 pounds; the old posts weigh 232 pounds and 
have 45 parts. 

—Public Management 
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Feb. 25-27—6th Annual Meeting, American Acad- 
emy of Forensic Sciences, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 22-23—33rd Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference and Exposition, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 

May 20-21—Annual conference, Washington State 
Deputy Sheriffs’ Association, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

May 27-29—Annual conference, Washington As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and Wash- 
ington Police Officers Association, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 

Sept. 26-30—6lst Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 


New York City Establishes Court 

To Handle Parking Tickets Exclusively 

A new magistrate’s court for the five boroughs 
of New York City has been set up to take care of 
nothing but parking violations. 

Crowded calendars and crowded courtrooms 
were the bane of judges under the old system, 
where the Traffic Court in each borough handled 
its own traffic and parking cases, the American 
Municipal Association has reported. The sitting 
judge was also unable to take time to give proper 
attention to chronic traffic offenders. 

Now, however, all parking summonses in the 
five boroughs will be returnable by mail or in 
person to the new court. 

Officials told the association that their hope 
was that the new court would take the load off 
other judges and give them time to develop a bet- 
ter highway safety program. One possible part 
of this program would be to force repeated traf- 
fic offenders to give up their licenses and take a 
refresher driving course before getting them re- 
instated, officials said. 

About 1,000,000 parking tickets and 250,000 
traffic tickets—the latter dealing with cars in mo- 
tion—are issued annually in the five boroughs. 
Some 75 per cent of them are paid through the 
mails. Only a small number of those getting 
tickets plead innocent and stand trial. 

Parking violations in New York city are punish- 
able as follows: $15 for restricted area or double 
parking; $10 for parking within 15 feet of a 
hydrant; and $4 for parking overtime at a meter 
or for parking at a taxi stand, bus stand, or cross 
walk. 
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Illinois Chiefs Elect Officers 
For 1954 At Meeting In Joliet 


Over 125 chiefs of police and their guests at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, held in Joliet on Janu- 
ary 13-14. 

Governor Wm. G. Stratton addressed the dele 
gates, emphasizing that the basic responsibility 
for law enforcement is vested in local government. 
Dr. Lois Higgins, director of the Chicago Crime 
Prevention Bureau, was guest speaker at the an- 
nual banquet. Conference hosts were Mayor 
Arthur O. Janke, Police Commissioner Edward 
Franck and Chief Ervin F. Boe, of Joliet. 

Chief Jacob J. Novak, secretary of the Associ- 
ation, reported that membership had reached a 
new high of 207 members during the year. Other 
reports were received on legislation, by Chief Carl 
Soderlin; police training, by Col. Milan N. Plav- 
sic; membership, Chief Joseph B. Dineen; and the 
official publication, Chief Thomas Kearin. 

Officers elected for the year were: Chief Ervin 
F. Boe, Joliet, president; Chief Thomas Kearin, 
Oak Park, first vice president; Chief Harry From- 
me, Moline, second vice president; Chief Jacob J. 
Novak, North Chicago, secretary-treasurer; and 
Chief Carl Skoog, Arlington Heights, sergeant- 
at-arms. 


Driver Improvement Programs More 


Vital Says Insurance Executive 

Until science ‘‘de-humanizes” automobile driv- 
ing, the nation sadly needs a program of highway 
safety based upon human ability to drive, rather 
than on technological advancement of vehicles 
and roads, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was told recently in Boston 
by Paul H. Blaisdell, director of the traffic safety 
division of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

Describing the human factor underlying the 
majority of accidents as “the neglected element 
in highway safety,” Mr. Blaisdell declared it is 
“running a poor third” to mechanized technologi- 
cal advancement and the economic necessity of 
extending existing road systems. 


Membership Expands Abroad 

Among new members recently accepted by the 
IACP are: 

Col. Eric St. Johnston, Chief Constable, Lanca- 
shire County Police, Hutton, Preston, England. 
Colonel Johnston, who recently visited the United 
States under the International Educational Ex- 
change program, was a guest at IACP Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C., during the course of his 
itinerary. 

Chalib H. Tewfic, Chief of Police, Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia. Chief Tewfic extends his cordial greet- 





ings to all IACP members and looks forward to 
participation in IACP objectives. 

Col. Ziaeddin Khalatbari, Special Adjutant to 
His Imperial Majesty, The Shah of Iran, Teheran, 
Iran. Colonel Khalatbari, on his recent trip to 
the United States, visited IACP Traffic Division 
offices in Evanston, IIl. 


Columbus Protects Its Youngsters 
From Winter's Low Visibility Hazards 


A night-time accident in which a five-year-old 
boy was struck down by a motorist who didn’t see 
him in time to stop spearheaded a drive in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, te protect its children from winter’s 
early half-darkness hazard of low visibility. 

In Operation ‘‘Nite-Ray”, sponsored jointly by 
the Columbus Citizen, Radio Station WRFD and 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Co., over 15,000 
youngsters have been provided 30,000 strips of 
Scotchlite reflective tape, to be sewn on their 
jackets and coats, since October 30. 

The cloth tape reflects auto headlights over 
200 times brighter than white paint at night, 
making the children visible to motorists nearly a 
block away on the darkest night. 

This is especially important in winter, Don 
Weaver, editor of the Columbus Citizen points out, 
for streets are often slippery and cars cannot 
stop as quickly and nights are long, with children 
more apt to be outside in the half-darkness of 
winter’s early morning or early evening. 

To get the reflective tape, parents are required 
to pledge to sew the two free strips on the child’s 
garment and to instruct the child in the pedestrian 
safety rules provided by the “Nite-Ray” com- 
mittee. The tape is distributed through the news- 
paper’s substations and by agents of the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Company. 





Three Cleveland youngsters inspect the Nite- 
Ray tape sewn on their sleeves in the new safety 
program to make them brightly visible to motor- 
ists at night. 
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Couuteting “The 


Of 1,099 drunk motor laws cases closed in the 
Detroit Traffic Court in the last fiscal year, 1,071 
ended in conviction—a conviction rate of 97.4 
per cent. 

To persons outside the field that may indicate 
a virtual impossibility of being declared innocent, 
yet to those in police and traffic court work it 
indicates overwhelmingly that police are prepar- 
ing their cases well and only bringing drunk motor 
law cases into court that will stand up under 
searching examination. 

Judge George T. Murphy and Judge John D. 
Watts, of Traffic Court, both staunchly support 
the latter opinion. They are the two judges of 
Detroit’s Traffic Court and hear all DML cases, 
which are always brought into court under Michi- 
gan State Statute. 

Judge Murphy, who ascended to the Traffic 
Court bench in 1936 and has served continuously 
since, says that preparation by Detroit police on 
drunk driving charges is thorough, competent 
and impartial. In very few instances do police 
present a slipshod case and this accounts for the 
high degree of conviction, he says. 

“If police are not absolutely convinced that the 
defendant’s ability to drive has been impaired, 
they will generally make the charge reckless driv- 
ing with drinking as a factor,” Judge Murphy 
explains. 

Detroit police do not rely only on observation 
and their own experience to determine whether 
a defendant is drunk. They are guided by use 
of the drunkometer. While the drunkometer is 
not admissible as evidence in Traffic Court be- 
cause of a recent decision by the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, yet police continue to use it in their 
Scientific Laboratory as a guide in helping them 
make up their minds. 

Inspector Albert Langtry, chief of the Scien- 
tific Laboratory, points out that nearly one-third 
of the motorists labeled by arresting officers as 
drunk drivers are exonerated by the drunkometer. 
In the last year 1,756 motorists were tested as 
drunk drivers. Of these, 475 were found to be 
not drunk, their ability to drive not impaired, 
he says. 

“You must remember that these 475 persons 
were called drunk by the officers who pulled them 
to the curb and the charge was substantiated by 
the lieutenant in the precinct,” he asserts. “In 
most of these cases the charge was reduced to 
reckless driving. In a few, the driver was re- 
leased.” 
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Drunk Drivers 


By Garnet M. Griffin 
Traffic Safety Association Of Detroit 


Detroit, Michigan 


This is a good illustration of the care with 
which drunk driving cases are developed. While 
under the law an accused is not compelled to take 
the test, less than 1 per cent refuse to do so, 
answering a possible question on what happens to 
those who don’t take the drunkometer test. 

Judge Murphy, in a recent speech, declared that 
Traffic Court must rely greatly not only on the 
ability of police officers, but also on their integ- 
rity. 

“We must have confidence in the police officers 
who present cases to us,” he said. “Detroit offi- 
cers have shown us that this confidence is not 
misplaced.” 

Detroit’s drunk driving conviction rate in jury 
cases is nearly as high as in cases heard by the 
judges. Only a relatively few persons in the last 
few years have sought trial by jury. But in the 
last fiscal year, 20 cases were heard by jury and 
17 ended in conviction. 

Another aspect of Detroit’s drunk driving policy 
is interesting. Detroit has gotten a reputation as 
a tough city on drunk drivers and on other flag- 
rant violators. This reputation is not undeserved. 

In the last 18 months, 64 per cent of the drunk 
drivers convicted were given straight jail sent- 
ences without any alternative. All others received 
stiff fines, averaging $98.50. 

During the holiday season—roughly December 
and January—all convicted drunk drivers are 
given straight jail sentences. 

Both Judge Murphy and Judge Watts, who have 
equal authority, look upon drunk driving essen- 
tially the same. Both of them view it as a grave 
violation. Judge Watts gives all drunk drivers 
a jail sentence, but in some cases gives the vio- 
lator only a two-day sentence. 

In cases where the drunk driver has no pre- 
vious record, Judge Murphy will sometimes give 
the violator a stiff $150 or higher fine. In the 
great majority of cases where he gives jail sen- 
tences, they are always at least 10 days. Judge 
Murphy’s average sentence is 12.12 days in drunk 
driving cases. The over-all average for the two 
judges is 9.69 days for each drunk driver. 


Mass transportation brought 549,897 persons 
to Chicago’s central business district on a typical 
week day last spring. On the same day, 156,651 
went to the district in private cars. The figures 


were prepared by the city’s Bureau of Street Traf- 
fic. 
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Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 


Carrier Types, also Snout 
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A style for all police de- 
1e partments, both large 
id and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
V kit. 
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A complete line of lights for 
r emergency use, including light- Operates on 110 volts AC, 
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Spot Lights. Also flashing Red carrying case. We have 
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c j Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
) and Twisters. Combinations of 


j Handcuffs, or Leg-irons with 
Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
OFFICIAL POLICE 

Calibers: .38 Special 


; Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron 


| Claws. 





Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 





-22 Long Rifle 






Federal 142” Caliber 
Gas Gun 


The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 
different shells can be fired from this gun. The Flite-Rite Projectile 
for dislodging barricaded persons: Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 
mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 


Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 


Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 


TRAFFIC BATON 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 















The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther’ 
distance than any other} 
make. J 


The cone fastens tighily to your flashlight with 
a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 





POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotgurs and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. ° 


SALTSBURG, PA. 

















MINIATURE 
and 
REGULATION SIZE 
BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINGTON DEALER 








We all have our friends — they sur- 

round us in our daily life — they are 

with us during our happy moments — 
and there beside us in time of need. 


Our assistant sales manager, James (Jimmy) 
Kay was killed this past month in an automobile 
accident in Exeter, New Hampshire while on a 
hunting trip. Jimmy had a host of friends in the 
Fire and Police Equipment field — everyone 
knew him for his explosive enthusiasm and win- 
ning personality. 


Jimmy possessed an unusual ability to leave 
you almost electrified with his overpowering 
drive and vigor after talking with you for only 
a few minutes. Jimmy's popularity and keen sales 
approach resulted in remarkable advances in the 
fire and police badge field under his guidance. 


We know his many friends throughout the 
field will miss him. We here at Blackinton find 
it hard to believe, because Jimmy was the kind 
of a friend it will be hard to forget. 


New faces and new friends must now carry 
on. Our badge department will be headed by 
Joseph (Joe) Ferland. Joe has already made num- 
erous friends for Blackinton and we know he 
will continue to win many more friends and gain 


your confidence in helping you with all of your 


badge requirements. 


Old friends are not to be forgotten but new 
friends must take their places in the rush of life. 
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Vv. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The finest selection of Police and Fire badges in the Country 











